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Kemoin of Uu Hfi, Wartt, and CBtrfBundma qf Sir 
WiaU-MToApU. BT(lieHlfhCIlon.THOiiiBP(Bi- 
suKi CuDSTiHiT. STol>.,Sia. LuuduDilSSS. 

Hk. Codrtinat has long been nell known to 
politicians aa an induatrious uid useful offlcial 
man, and as an upright and coneietent Member 
o{ Parliament. He haa been one of the most 
moderate, and, at the same time, one of tbe least 
pliant, members of the Conaervative part;. Hia 
conduct has, indeed, on 8ome queetiona, beeti ao 
Wbiggish, tiiat both those who applauded and 
those who condemned it have questioned his 
claim to be considered as a Tory. But Ma Torj- 
ism, such as it ia, be bas held'fast through all 
changes of fortane and fashion ; and he has at 
Jast retired from public life, leaving behind him, 
to the best of our belief, no personal enem}', and 
carrying with him tbe respect and good-will of 
many who strongly dissent from his opinions. 

This book, the ftiiit of Mr. Courtenaj's leisure, 
ia introduced by a preface in which he informs us 
that the assistance furnished to him from van- 
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tboBe men vrhom the world has agreed to pr^M 
highly wilhout kaovicg mnch about them, and 
who are therefore more likely to lose than to 
gkiu by B, close eiaminaUon, Yet be is not^ith- 
out fair pretensionB to tbe moat banonible plac€ 
among the atateemeD of bia time. A few of them 
equalled or surpassed him in talents ; but they 
were men of no good repute for honesty. A few 
may be named wtiosa patriotism was purer, no- 
bler, and more disinterested tban bia ; but tbey 
were men of no eminent abili^. Uorally, he wu . 
above Shsfteabuiy; inteUectually, he was atrare 
RusaelL 

To say of a man that he occupied a high posi- 
tion in times of miagoverament, of corruption, of 
civil and religious faction; that, nevertbeleai, he 
contracted no great atain and bore no part in any 
great crime ; that he won the esteem of a profli- 
gate coart aud of a turbulent people, without be- 
ing guilty of any disgraceful Bubaerviency to ei- 
tber, aeema to bo very high praise ; and all tblB 
may with truth tie said of Temple. 

Yet Temple ia not a man to our taste. A tem- 
per not naturally good, but mider strict command ; 
a constant regard to decorum ; a rare caution in 
playing that mixed game of skill and hazard, hu- 
man life ; a disposition to be content with small 
and certain wioniags rather tban to go on doub- 
ling the stake; these seem to us to be the moat 
remarkable features of hia character. This sort 
of moderation, when united, as in him it was, with 
very considerable abilities, is, under ordinary cir- 
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I, scarcely to be dut[nguiBhed from 
the highest and purest integrity, and yet ma; 
be perfectly compatible with laiity of principle, 
wi^ ooldoesa of heart, and with the most intense 
aelfiahness. Temple, we fear, had not aufEcient 
vannth and elevation of sentiment to deserve 
the name of a virtuous man. He did not betray 
or oppress liia countij — nay, be tendered consid- 
erable Bervices to her; but he risked nothing for 
her. No temptadon nhich either the king or the 
opposiUon could bold out ever induced him to 
come forward as the supporter either of arbi- 
trary or of factious measures. But he was most 
careful not to give offense by strenuously oppos- 
ing such measures. Se never put himself prom- 
inently before the public eye, except at conjunct- 
ures when he was almost ceitain to gwn, and 
could not possibly lose — at conjunctures when the 
interest of the State, the views of the court, and 
the paasiona of the multitude, all appeared for aa 
inBtaot to coincide. By judiciously availing him- 
self of several of these rare momenta, he suc- 
ceeded in establishing a high character for wia- 
dom and patriotiem. When the favorable crisis 
WB£ passed, he never risked the reputation which 
he Imd won. He avoided the great offices of 
State with a caution almost pusillaDimaua, and 
confined himself to quiet and secluded depart- 
ments of public business, in which he could en- 
joy moderate but certam advantages without in- 
curring envy. If the circumstances of the coun- 
tr; became such that it was imposalhle to teJei 
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Mj part In politicfl without iooie danger, be re- 
tired to hiB library and hia orchard, and, while 
tiie nation groaned under oppression, or resound- 
ed with tumult and with the din of dvii arms, 
HmuHed himBelt b; writing memoirs and tjing 
up apricots. His political career bore some re- 
semblance to the military career of Lewis the 
Fourteenth. Lewis, lest his rojal dignity should 
be compromised b; failure, never repaired to a 
siege till it bad been reported to hira bj the 
moat skilful officers in bis service that nothing 
could prevent the fall of the plsce. When this 
waa ascertained, the monarch, in hia helmet and 
cuirass, appeared among the tents, held couDcils 
of war, dictated the capitulation, received the 
keys, and then returned to Versailles to hear his 
flatterers repeat thatTurenne had been beaten at 
Marlcndal, ttmt Condi had been forced to raise 
the siege of Arras, and that the only warrior 
whose glory had never been obscured by a single 
cheek was Lewis the Great. Yet Condi and To- 
renne will always be considered as captains of 
a ¥017 different order from the invincible Lewis; 
and wo must own that man; statesmen who have 
committed great faults appear to us to be de- 
serving of more esteem than the faultless Tem- 
ple. For, in truth, hia faultlesaness is chiefly to 
be ascribed to his extreme dread of all respon- 
sibility, to hie determination rather to leave hia 
country in a acrape than t« run any chance of 
being in a scrape himself. He seems to have 
been averse from danger j and it must be ad- 
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and Eedilion, were of the moat serious kind. He 
could not bear discomfort, boiiilj or mental. Hig 
lamentations, when, in the course of his diplo- 
matic jouraejs, he was put a little out of his 
wa;, and forced, in the vulgar phrase, to rough 
it, are quite amusing. He tallta of ridiog a daj 
or two on a bad Weatphalian road, of sleeping 
on straw for one'night, of traTelling in winter 
nhen the snow la; on the ground, as It he had 
gone on an eipedition to the North Pole or to the 
Hoarce of the Nile. This kind of valetudinarian 
effeminacy, this habit of coddling himself, ap- 
pears !□ all parts of bis conduct. He loved fame, 
but not with the love of an cialled and generous 
mind. He loved it as an end, not at all as a 
means; as a personal luiurv, not at alt as an 
instrument of advantage to others. He scraped 
it together and treaaured it up with a timid and 
niggardly thrift ; and never emplojed the hoard 
in any enterprise, however virtuous and useful, 
in which there was hazard of losing one particle. 
No wonder if such a pereoa did little or nothing 
which deserves positive blame. But much mora 
than this may justly be demanded of a man poB- 
Bessed of such abilities, and placed in such a 
utuatioQ. Had Temple been brought before 
Dante's infernal tribunal, he would not have been 
condemned to the deeper recesses of the abyss. 
Ho would not have been boiled with Dundee in 
the crimaon pool of BuHcame, or hurled wit^ 
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Daub; into the seething pitch of Halebolge, or 
congealed with Churchill in the etemitl ice of Gia- 
deccaj but ha vould perhaps haie been placed 
in the dark vestibule Deit to the ahade of that 
inglorious pontiff — 

"Che ffica per xiltata 11 gran rlBnlo." 

Of course a man is not bound to be a politi- 
cian HDj more than be is bound to be a soldier ; 
and there are perfectly honorable ways of quit- 
ting both politics and the military profesEion. 
But neither in the one way of life nor in tho 
other is any man entitled to take all the sweet 
and leave all the sour. A man who belongs to 
tbe army only in time of peace, who appears at 
reviews in Hyde Park, escorte the sovereign with 
the utmost valor and fidelity to and from the 
House of Lords, and retires as soon as he thinks 
it likely that he may be ordered on an eipedi' 
tiou, is justly thought to have disgraced himself. 
Some portion of the censure due to such b holi- 
day-soldier may justly fall on the mere holidaj- 
poUtician, who fiincbcs from his duties as soon 
as those duties become difficult and disagreea- 
ble ; that is to Bay, as soon as it becomes pecul- 
iarly important Chat he should resolutely perform 
them. 

But though we are far indeed from considering 
Temple as a perfect statesman, though we place 
Wm below many statesmen who have committed 
■ very great errors, we cannot deny that, when 
compared with hia contemporaries, he makes • 
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highly respectable appearance. The ceaotioa 
which followed the victory of the popular party 
over Charles the lirat had produced s hurtful 
effect on the natiooiil character ; and thia effect 
was inoat diaccmible in the clasees and m. the 
places trhioh had been most strongly Gidtcd 
by the recent revolution. The deterioration waa 
greater in London than in the country, aod was 
greatest of all in the courtly and official circles. 
jUmoflt all that remuneii of what had been good 
and noble in the CaTaliers and RoundheadB of 
1642 waa now to be found in the middling or- 
ders. The principlea and feelings which prompt- 
ed tbe Grand Remonstrance were atill strong 
among the sturdy yeomen, and the decent. God- 
fearing merchants. The spirit of Derby and 
Capel Btilt glowed in many sequestered manor- 
houses ; but among those political leadera who, 
at the time of the Restoration, were atill young 
or in the vigor of manhood, there was neither a 
Southampton nor a Vane, nether a Falkland nor 
K Hampden. The pure, fervent, and constant loy- 
alty which, in the preceding reign, had remained 
unshaken on fields of disastrous battle, in for- 
eign garrets and oellara, and at the bar of the 
High Court of Justice, was scarcely to be found 
among the rising courtiers, .As little, or still 
leas, could the new chiefs of parties lay claim to 
the great quaUties of the stateamen who had stood 
at the bead of the Long Farllament, Hampden, 
Pym, Vane, Cromwell, are discriminated from the 
Ablest poimciauB of Uie Bucceeding genention ' 
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wu one great delusion and patriotisTn anothsr. 
If thef retill; eniertained ao; predilection for tbe 
monarchical or for the popular part of the mil- 
gtitudon, for Episcopacy or for FresbyteriaDiam, 
that predilecOon waa feeble and languid, and, in- 
stead of OTercoming, as io tbe times of their fa- 
thers, the dread of eiile,'ConBscation, and death, 
was rarely of power lo resiBt the elightest im- 
pulse of selfish ambition or of selfish fear. Such 
was the texture of the Fresbyterianism of Lau- 
derdale, and of the BpcculatiTe Republicanism of 
Halifax. The sense of polidcal homor seemed to 
be eitinct. With tbe great mass of mankind, 
the test of integrity in a, public man is oonsisV 
ency. This test, though very defective, is per- 
hapB the best that any, except very acute or very 
rear observers, are capable of applying, and does 
undoubtedly enable the people to form an esti. 
mate of the chamcUrs of the great, which, on 
the whole, approximates to correctness. But 
during the latter part of the seventeenth century, 
iacOQBigtency had necessarily ceased to be a dis- 
i;race ; and a man was no more taunted with it 
than he is taunted with being black at Timbuc- 
too. Nobody was ashamed of avowing what was 
common between him and the whole nation. In 
the short space of about seven years, the supreme 
power had been held by tho Long Parliament, by 
a Council of Officers, bj Barebonea'a Parliament, 
by a Council of Officers again, by a Protector ac- 
cording to the Instnuneut of Government, by a 
protector according to the Humble Petition and 
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Advice, by the Long Parlisment again, by a tbird 
Coundl of Officers, by the Long Parliament a 
diinl time, bj the Convention, and by the Iting. 
In Buch times, consistency is so iacont'eiiient to 
a man who oflectB it, and to all vbo are connect- 
ed with him, that it ccesea to be regarded us 
B virtue, and ia considered oa impracticable ob- 
stinacy and idle scmpulosity. Indeed, in such 
limee, a good citizen may be bound in duty to 
serve a succession of gorermneDte. Blalie did 
BO in one profesaioo, and Hale in another -, and 
the conduct of both has been approved by pos- 
terity. But it is clear that when incon^tency 
witii respect to tbe most important public qaes- 
tions hag ceased to be a reproach, inconsistency 
with respect to questions of minor importance is 
not likely to be regarded ss dishonorable. In a 
country in which many ver; honest people had, 
within the space of a, few months, supported the 
government of the Protector, that of the Rump, 
and that of the king, a man was not likely to be 
ashamed of abandoning his party for a pUce, or 
of voting for a bill which he bad opposed. 

Tbe public men of the times wluch followed 
the Restoration were by no means deficient in 
courage or ability ; and some kinds of talent ap- 
pear to have been developed among them to a 
rcmartiable, we might almost say to a, morbid 
and unnatural, degree. (Cdthcr Theramenea in 
ancient nor Talleyrand in modem times had a 
finer perception of all the peculiarities of char- 
acter, and of all the indications of ooming change. 
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tbtin some of our countrymen in that age. Thair 
power of reading ^in^ of bigta import, in signa 
which to others were mTisible or unintelligible, 
resembled magic. But the curse of Reuben waa 
upon them all: "Unetable as water, thou shait 
not eicel." 

This character is susceptible of innumerable 
modiBcations, according to the innumerable vari- 
eties of intellect and temper in which it maj be 
found. Men of unquiet minds and Tiolect ambi- 
tion followed a fearfully eccealric course— darted 
wildly from one extt«me to another ; served and 
betrayed all parUes in turn; showed thrar un- 
blushing foreheads alternately in the van of the 
most corrupt admimatrationa and of the most 
factiouB oppoBilions ; were privy to the most 
guilty mysteries, first of the Cabal, and then of 
the Ryc-housc Plot ; abjured their religion to win 
thdr sovereign's favor while they were secretly 
planning his overthrow; shrived themselves to 
Jesuits, with letters in cipher from the Prince of 
Orange in their pockets ; corresponded with the 
Hague while in office under James, and b^an to 
correspond with St. Grermain's as soon as they 
had kissed hands for olBce under William. But 
Temple was not one of these. He was not desti- 
tute of ambition. But his was not one of those 
souls in which unsatisfied ambition anticipates 
the tortures of hell, gnaws like the worm which 
dieth not, and burns like the fire which is not 
quenched. His principle was to make sure of 
safety and comfort, and to let greatness como if 
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it would. It came; he enjoyed it; and, in the 
ver; firat moment in vhich it could no longer 
be enjojed without d&nger and Teialion, he con- 
tentedly let it go. He waa not eiempt, ne think, 
Irom the prerailing political inuooralit;. His 
mind took tbe contagion, but took it ad modtun 
rtcipietita, in a form so mild that an undiscern- 
ing judge might doubt whether it were indeed 
the same Qerce pestilence that was raging all 
around. The malad; partook of the conetitu- 
Uonal languor of the paUent, The general cor- 
ruption, mitigated by his calm and unadventurous 
temperamonC, sbowcd itself in onuaaions and de- 
sertiona, not in poaitive crimes ; and his inactlT- 
ity, though sometimes timorous and Belfsh, be- 
comes respectable when compared vith the ma- 
levolent and perGdioua restleBsneas at Shaftes- 
bury and Sunderland. 

Temple sprung from a family nhicb, though 
ancient and honorable, had, before bis time, been 
scarcely mentioned in our biatory, but vhich, 
long after his death, produced BO many eminent 
men, and formed auch disdnguished altiancei, 
that it eierciaed, in a regular and constitutional 
manner, an mfluence in 3ie State scarcely inferi- 
or to that ivbich, in widely different times, and by 
widely different arts, the house of Neville attain- 
ed in Endand, and that of Douglas in Scotland. 
During the latter years of George the Second, 
and through the whole reign of George the Third, 
members of that widely spread and powerful 
comiectiou mere almost constantly at the bead 
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either of the GoFennnent or of the opposition. 
There were limea when the couBinhood, a& it was 
ODi% mckDamed, would of iteelf hare fumiBhed 
almost tW the m^teriala necesaaiy for the con- 
slTuction of on efficient cabinet. Within the 
Bpace of Miy years, three First Iiorda of the 
Trcasurj, three Secretaries of State, two Eeeperg 
of the Priiy Seal, nod four First Lords of the 
Admiralty were appointed from among the Bona 
and grandsons of the Countess Temple. 

So splendid hare been the fortunes of the main 
stock of the Temple family, eontinned by female 
Buccesaion. William Temple, the Qrst of the line 
who attained to any great historical eminence, 
was of a younger branch. His father, Sir John 
Temple, was Uaster of the Rolls in Ireland, and 
distinguished himself among the privy coutuallorB 
of that kingdom by tha zeal with which, at the 
commencement of the struggle between the crown 
and the Long Parliament, ho supported the pop- 
ular cBuae. He was arrested by order of the 
Duke of Ormond, but regained bis liberty by an 
exchange, repaired to England, and there sat in 
the House of Commons as bui^ess for Chicheater. 
He attached himself to the PresbyteriaD party, 
and was one of those moderate members who, 
at the close of the year 164B, voted for treating 
with Charles on the basis to which that prince 
had himself agreed, and who were, in conse- 
quence, turned out of the nau3e,with small cere- 
mony, by Colonel Pride. Sir John seems, how. 
ever, to have made his peace with the victorious 
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Independenla ; for, in I6e>3, he resumed bis office 
in Ireland. 

Sir John Temple was married to a aieter of the 
celebrated Henry Hammoiid, a learned and pioue 
divine, who look the side of the king with ver; 
conspicuous zeal during the civil war, and was 
deprived of his pretehnent in tlie Church after 
the victory of the Parliament. On account of 
the loss which Hammond austainod on this occa- 
sion, be has the honor of being designated, in the 
cant of that new brood of Oxonian sectaries who 
unite the worst parts of the Jesnit to the worst 
parts of the Orangeman, as Hammond, Presbjter, 
Doctor, and Confeasor. 

WilUam Temple, Sir John's eldest son, was 
bom in London in the jear 1628. He received 
his earlf education under hia maternal uncle, was 
Bubsequentlj sent to schooi'at Bishop-Stortford, 
and, at seventeen, began to reside at Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, where the celebrated Cud- 
worth was his tutor. T)ie times were not favor, 
able to study. The civil war diaturbed even the 
quiet cloisters and bowling-greens of Cambridge, 
produced violent revolutions in the government 
and disdpliue of the colleges, and unsettled the 
miods of the students. Temple forgot at Em- 
manuel all tbe little Greek which he hod brought 
from Bishop - Stortford, aod never retrieved the 
loss ; B circumstance which would hardly bo 
worth noticing but for the almost incredible fact 
that, fifty ycara later, ho waa ao absurd aa to set 
up hia own kutbority against that of Bentley on 
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questiona of Greek hisMry and pbi1olo|^. He 
made do praGcieacj either in tlie old pliiloBophy 
vhich Bdll lingered in the schools of Cmnhridge, 
or in the new philosophy of which Lord Bacon 
Hu the founder. But lo the end of hia life he 
continued to apeak of the fDrmec irith igaortmt 
udniiratioD, and of the ItUler witb equally igno- 
nint contempt. 

After residing at Cambridge two years, he de- 
parted without tkklng a degree, and set oat upon 
his travels, lie seems to have been theo a live- 
ly, agreeable youag man of faehion, not by any 
means deeply read, but versed in all the auper- 
ficial accompliahmenta of a gentleman, and Itc- 
oeptable ia all polite aocieliea, lo politics he 
professed himself a royaliat Hia opinions on 
religious subjects seem to bare been such as 
might be expected from a young man of quick 
parts, who had received a rambling education, 
who had not thought deeply, who bad been dis- 
gusted by the morose austerity of the Puritans, 
and who, aurrounded from childhood bj the bub^ 
bub of conflicting sects, might easily leam to feel 
an impartial contempt for them all 

On his road to France he fell in with the son 
and daughter of Sir Peter Osborne. Sir Peter 
held Guernsey for the king, and the young peo- 
ple were, like their father, warm for the royal 
cause. At an Inn where they stopped in the Isle 
of Wight, the brother amused himself with in- 
Bcribing on the windows his opioion of the rnl- 
ing powers, for this instance of malignonoy Ui« 
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whole pftrtj were arrested, and brougbt before 
the goveroor. The Bister, trusting lo the tender- 
ness which, evcD in those troubled times, scarce- 
ly any gentleman of snj party ever failed to show 
where a woman was coQcerned, took the crime 
tHi herself, and was immediately set at liberty 
with her fellow-traTellers. 

This incident, as nas oataral, made a deep 
impression on Temple. He was only twenty. 
Dorothy Osborne was twenty-one. She ia said 
to have been handsooie ; aud there remains aban- 
dant proof that she possessed an ample share of 
the dexterity, the viTacily, sod the tenderness of 
her sei. Temple soon became, in the phrase of 
that time, her servant, and she returned his re- 
gard. But difflcuiUes, as great as ever expanded 
a novel t« the fifth volume, opposed their wishes. 
Wben the courtship commenced, the father of 
the hero was sitting in the Long Parliament ; the 
- father of the heroine was commanding in Guern- 
sey for King Charles. Even when the war end- 
ed, and ^r Peter Osborne returned to bis seat 
■t Chicbsands, the proapecia of the iovera were 
scarcely less gloomy. Kir John Temple had a 
more advantageous alliance in view for his son, 
Dorothy OslKirue was in the mean time besieged 
by as many suitors as were drawn to Belmont by 
the fame of Portia. The most distinguished on 
the list was Hency Cromwell Destitute of the 
capacity, the energy, the magnanimity of his iU 
lostrious father, destitute al^ of the meek and 
pladd virtues of his dder brother, this joung 
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man w>a pertiapn a more fonntdable rinil ta 
love thin either of them wOuM hiTe been. Mra. 
HatchinsoD, speakinx the Bcutiments of the gnie 
and aged, describee him an an " iiuoleDt foole," 
and >. " debnuched ungodly cavalier." These ei- 
preuionB probably mean that he was one whi^ 
among young and dissipated people, would pass 
for a fine genllemao. Dorothy was fond of dogs 
of larger and id<h« formidable breed than thoee 
which lie on modem hearth-rugs; and Henrj 
Cromwell promised that the hi^iest funotiona- 
ries at Dublin should be set to work to procure 
her a fine Irish grey hound. 6be seems to have 
felt his altentiona as rerj Battering, though his 
father was then only Lord-general, and not yet 
Protector. Love, however, triumphed over ambi- 
tion, and the young lady appears never to have 
regretted bcr dcdnion ; though, in a letter writ- 
ten just at the time when all England was ring- 
ing with the news of the violent diswdution of ^ 
the Long Parliament, she could not refrain front 
reminding Temple, with pardonable ranit;, " how 
great ehe might have been, if she had been so 
wise as to have taken hold of the offer of H. C." 
Nor was it only the influence of rivals that 
Temple had to dr^td. The relations <^ his mis- 
tress regarded Mm with personal dislike, and 
spoke of him as an unprincipled adventurer, 
without honor or religion, ready to render ser- 
vioo to auT party for the sake of preferment. 
This is, indeed, a verj distorted new of Temple's 
character. Yet a characier, even in the nuMt 
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distorted view takeo of it b; (he moBt angry and 
prejudiced minds, generally retains something of 
ita outline. No caricaturist ever represented Mr. 
I^tt as a Falstaff, or Mr. Fox as a slielcton ; nor 
did an; litjeller ever impute parsimony to Sheri- 
dan, or profusion to Marlt>OK)ugb. It must be 
alloved that the turn ql mind nhich the eulo- 
gists of Temple have digmSed with the appella- 
tion of philosophical indifference, and which, how- 
ever becoming it may be in an old aod eiperi- 
eticed slatesmsD, has a Bouievhat ungraceful ap- 
pearance in youth, might easily appear shocking 
to a family who were ready to fight or to suffer 
martyrdom for their eiiled king and their perse- 
cuted Church. The poor girl was eicecdingly 
hart and irritated by these imputations on her 
lover, defended him warmly iiehind his back, and 
addressed to himself some very tender and anx- 
ious admonitions, mingled with asBurances of her 
confidence in his honor and virtue. On one oc- 
casion she was most highly provoked by the way 
in which one of her brothers spoke of Temple. 
"We talked ourselves weary," she says; "he re- 
nounced me, and I defied him." 

Near seven years did this uduouB wooing con- 
tinue. We are not accurately Informed respect- 
iag Temple's movements during that time. But 
he leema to Iiave led a rambling life. Sometimes 
on the Cootinent, eometimes in Ireland, some- 
times in London. Ue made himself master of 
the French and Spanish languages, and amused 
hlmaeU by writing essays and romances, an em- 
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plojment which at least ierred the purpose or 
forming Mb Btfle. The Bpecimea which Mr. 
Courtenty has preserred of these earlj composi- 
tiona is bfuo means contemptible; indeed, there 
is one passage on Like and Dislike which could 
liave been produced onlj by a mind habituated 
carefully to reUect ou its own operations, and 
which reminds us of the best things in Mon- 

Tempie appears to have kept up a Terj acOre 
oorrespondeoce with his raiatresB. llis letters 
«re lost, but berg have been preserved ; and many 
of them appear in these Tolumes. Mr. Conrle- 
nay eipresseB some doubt whether his readers 
will think him justified in Inserting so large a 
Dumber of these epistles. We only wish tiM 
there were twice as many. Very little indeed of 
the diplomatic correapoudence of that generation 
is HO well worth reading. There is a rile phrase 
of which bad historians are exceedingly fond, 
" the dignity of history." One writer is in pos- 
session of some anecdotes which would illustrate 
most strikingly the operation of the Mississippi 
scheme on the manners and morals of the Faris- 
iana. But be SuppreBaes those anecdotea, be- 
cause tbey are too low for the dignity of history. 
Another is strongly tempted to mention some 
facts indicating the horrible state of the prisons 
of England two hundred years ago. But be 
hardly thinks that the sufferings of a dozen fel- 
ons, pigging togetlier on bare bricks in a hole 
fifteen feet sqoare, would form a subject sailed 



to the digoitj of history. Aootber, from n 
for the dignitj of histoid, publishes an , oc 
of the reign of George the Second, without e' 
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ales, and congreases of aoTereigna, and pragmal- 
ic BaDctioQS, uod rarelines, and counterBcarps, 
and buttles where tea thousand men are killed, 
and aix thousand men with fifty stand of coloi^ 
and eighty gans taken, sloop to the Stock Ex- 
change, to Newgale, to the theatre, to the tabei- 

Tr^edy has its dignity as well aa history ; and 
how much the tragie art has owed to that digni- 
ty any man may jndge who will compare the ma- 
jestic alexandrines in which the Seigneur Oreste 
and Madame And romaque utter their complaints, 
with the chattering ot the Fool in " Lear " and of 
the Xurse in " Romeo and Juliet." 

That an historian should not record triSes, that 
he should confine himself to what ia important, 
is perfectly true. But many writers seem never 
to have considered on what the historical impor- 
tance of an event depends. They seem not to be 
■ware that the importance of a fact, when that 
fact is considered with reference to its immedi- 
ate effects, and the importance ot the same fact, 
when that fact is considered as part of the ma- 
terials for the construction of a science, are two 
very different things. The quantity of good or 
evil which a tranaacdon produces is by no means 
necessarily proportioned to the quantity of light 
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which thiit tranBoctLon affords as to the wkj in 
which gjod or eril may hereafter be produced. 
The poiBODing of an emperor is in one sense afar 
more serious matter than the poisoning of a rat. 
But the poisooing of a rat may be an era in 
chemiatry ; and an emperor may be poisoned by 
such ordinary means, and with sucb ordinary 
symptoms, that no scientifio journal would notice 
the occurrence. An action for a hundred thou- 
sand pounds is in one sense a more momentoua 
affair than an action for fifty pounds. But it by 
no means follows that the learned gentlemen who 
report the proceedings of the courts of lav ought 
to give a fuller account of an action for a hun- 
dred thousand pounds than of an action for fifty 
pounds. For a cause in which a large sum ia at 
stake may be important only to the particular 
ptaintiS and the particular defendant. A cause, 
on tlie other hand, in which a small sum is ai- 
stake may establish some great principle inter- 
esting to half the families in the kingdom. Tbe 
cose is exactly the same with that dass of sub- 
jects of wbich historians treat. To an Athenian, 
in the time of the Felopcnnesian war, the result 
of tbe l>attle of Delium vaa far more important 
than tbe fate of tlie comedy of " The Knighta." 
But to us the fact that the comedy of " The 
Knighta " was brought on the Athenian stage 
with success is far more important than tbe fact 
that tbe Athenian plialonx gave way at Delium. 
Neither the one event nor the other has now any 
intrinsic importance. We are in no danger of 
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being speared by the Thebttng. We are not 
quizzed in "The Knighta." To us the impor- 
tance i>( both e^nte conaiflta in the value of the 
general tni^ which ia to be learned from them. 
Wbat general truth do we iearu from the ac- 
COnnta which have Come down to us of the battle 
of Delium f Very littie more than this, that when 
too armies fight, it is not improbable that one 
of them wilt be very aouudlj beaten — a truth 
which it would not, we apprehend, be difficult to 
establish, even if all mcmorj of the battle of Do- 
liom were lost among ineii. But a man who 
becomes acquainted with the comedy of "The 
Knights," and with the historj of that comedy, 
at once feeU bis mind enlarged. Society ii pre- 
sented to him under a new aspect. He may have 
read and travelled much. He may hare viBiWd 
all the countries of Europe and the civilized na- 
tions of the East. He may have observed the 
manners of many barbarous races. But here is 
something altogether different from everything 
which he has seen, either among polished men or 
among aav^ex. Here is a community political- 
ly, Intel Icctually, and morally anlilie any other 
community of which he lias the means of forming 
an opinion. This is the really precious part of 
history, the com which some thresbers carefully 
sever from the chaff, for the purpose of gather- 
ing the chaff into the garner, and flinging the 
com into the fire- 
Thinking thus, we are glad to learn so much, 
•Dd would willingly le«im more, about the loves 



of Sir William and his mistresB. Id the aeren- 
teenth century, to be sure, Lewis the Fourteen^ 
wu a, much raora Important pergoii than Tem- 
ple's sneethearl But death and time equalize 
all things. Neither the Great Kir^ nor the beau- 
ty of Bedfordshire, neither the gorgeous paradiae 
of Uarii nor Mlatress Oabome's favorite walk 
"in the common that lay hard by the house, 
where a great many young wenchee used to ke^ 
sheep atid cows and ait in the ahade singing of 
balliuls," is anytbliig to ua. Lewis and ttorothy 
are aUke dust. A cotton-mili slanda on the ruina 
of Harli ; and the Osbomes have ceased to dwell 
under the ancient roof of Chicksanda. But of 
that information for the sake of which alone it is 
worth while to study remote events, we find so 
much in the love-lettera which Mr. Courtenay haB 
published, that we would gladly purchase equally 
interesting billets with ten times their weight in 
itale-papers taken at random. To us surelv it 
is as useful to know how the young ladies of 
England employed themselves a, hundred and 
eighty years ago, how far their minds were culti- 
vated, what were their favorite studies, what de- 
gree of liberty was allowed to them, what uae 
they made of that liberty, what accomplishmenla 
they most valued in men, and what proofs of ten- 
deracas delicacy permitted them to give to favor- 
ed suitors, as to know all about the seizure of 
Francho (kimtS and the treaty of Nimeguen. The 
mutual relations of the two sexes seem to us to 
be at least aa important as the mutual rclationa 
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of Ul<r two governments in the world ; and & se- 
liea of letters written bj a. virtuoua, amiable, and 
Bensible prl, and intended for the eye of her 
lover alone, can scnrccly fail to throw some light 
on the relations of the seiea ; wheress it is per- 
fectly possible, M all who hara made an; histori- 
cal researches can attest, to read bale after bale 
of despatches and protocols, nithoat catching one 
glimpse of tight about the relal^ons of govem- 

Mr. Courtenaj procWma that he ia jjne of Dor- 
othy Osbome'B devoted servants, and expreaaes a 
hope diat the pubhcation of her letters will add 
to the number. We must declare ourselves his 
rivals. She really aeema to have been a very 
channing young woman, modest, generous, affec- 
tionate, intelligent, and uprightly; a royalist, aa 
was to he expected from her conneotioos, without 
any of that political asperity which is aa unwom- 
anly as a long beard ; religious, and occasionally 
gliding into a very pretty and endearing sort of 
preaching, jet not too good to partabe of such 
diversions as London afforded under the melan- 
choly rule of the Puritans, or to giggle a little at 
a riiUculouB sermon from a divine who was thought 
to be one of the great lights of the Assembly at 
Westminster; with a little turn for coquetry, 
which was yet perfectly compatible with warm 
and disinterested attachment, and a little turn for 
Mtire, which yet seldom passed the bounds of 
good-nature. She loved reading; but her studies 
were not those of Queen EUisJjetb *ai Lady 
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Janfi Grey. She read the versea of Cowiej a 
Lord Bi^hill, French memoira recommended 
her loYBT, and tha "Travels" ot Fernmdo Moi- 
dez Pinlo. But her favorite books were those 
ponderoufl French romances which modem read- 
ers know chiefi; from the pleasant satire ot 
Charlotte Lennoi. She could not, however, help 
laughing at the rile Eoglish into which thby ncre 
tranBlated. Her own Btyle ie very agreeabie, nor 
are her letters at all the worse for Bomo passages 
in which raillei7 and tendeniesa are mixed iu a 
very engaging nsmby-pamby. 

When at last the constancy of tha lovers had 
triumphed over all the obstacles which kinsmen 
and rivals could oppose to their union, a yet more 
serious calamity befeU them. Poor Mistress Os- 
borne fell ill of the sraall-poi, and, Ihouefa she 
escaped with life, lost all her beauty. To this 
tDOEt severe trial the affection and hoaor of tbe 
lovers of that age were not unfrequ^itly Eubject- 
ed. Our readers probably reniember what Mrs. 
Hutchinson tella us of herself. The lofty Cor- 
Delia-Uke spirit of the aged matron seems to melt 
into a long-forgotlen softness when she relates 
bow her beloved colonel " married her as soon as 
she was able to quit the chamber, when the prieet 
and alt tliat saw liec were affrighted to look on 
her. But God," she adds, with a not uogiaceful 
vanity, " recompensed his justice and constancy, 
t^ restoring her as well as tiefore." Temple 
showed on this occasion the same justice and 
. constancy which did so much honor to Colonel 
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HulcbmHOn. The date af the marriage is not 
exactly known. But Hr CourtenaT suppmes it 
to have taken place about the end of ^e year 
1654. From this time we lose sight of Dorothy, 
and are reduced to form our opinion of the terms 
on which she and her husbaad were from very 
ali^t indicationB which may easit; mislead us. 

Temple soon went to Ireland, and resided with 
biB father, partly at Dublin, partly in the county 
of Carlow. Ireland was protiablj then a more 
agreeable residence for tbe higher claaaes, as ' 
compared with England, than it has erei been 
before or since. In no part of the empire were 
the superiority of Cromwell's abilities and the 
force of his character so signally displayed. lie 
bad not the power, and probably had not the in- 
clination, to gorern that island in the best way. 
The rebellion of the aboriginal race had excited 
in England a atroHB religioua and national aver, 
sion to them ; nor is there any reason to believe 
that the Protector was so far beyond his age as 
to be free from the prevuliog aentiment. He had 
vanquished them j he knew tliat they were in bis 
power ; and he regarded them as a band of male- 
factors and idoiatem, who were mercifully treat- 
ed if they were not smitten with the edge of the 
sword. On those who resisted he had made war 
as the Hebrews made war on the Canaanites, 
Drogheda was as Jericho ; and Wexford aa Ai. 
To Uie remains of the old popnlaUou the con- 
queror granted a peace such as that which Israel 
granted to the Gibeonites. He mode than hew- 
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en of irood and drairera of water. But, good m 
bad, he could not be otherwise tban great. Un 
der favorable circamstances, Ireland would have 
found in him a moet just and beneGcent ruler. 
^e found in bim a tjraDt ; not a amall tcoaing 
tynnt, su(h as those who have bo long been her 
curae and her shame, but one of those awful tj- 
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earth, like avenging 
mission of destructii 
no man of haU-Eocasures, of mean affronts Bt 
ungracious concessions. Uis Protestant ascei 
doncy was not an ascendency of ribbons, and fi< 
dies, and statues, and procession!. H« wouiu 
never have dreamed of abolishing the penal code 
and withholding from Catholics the elective fran- 
chise, of ^ving them the elective franchise and 
excluding them from Parliament, of admitting 
them to Parliament, and refusint; to them a fu" 
and equal participation in all the blessings c 
society and government. The thing moat aliea 
from his clear intellect and his comiuanding 
spirit was petty persecution. He knew how to 
tolerate, and he knew how to destroy. Hia ad- 
ministration in Ireland was an administraUon on 
what are now called Orange principles, followed 
out most ably, most steadily, most undauntedly, 
most unrelentingly, to every extreme consequence 
to which those principles lead ; and it would, if 
continued, inevitably have produced the effect 
which he contemplated, an entire decomposition 
and reconstructiou of society. He had a great 
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and definite objecC in ticw, to mako Ireland thor- 
oughly English, to make Ireland another York- 
shire or i^orfolk. Thinly peopled as Ireland 
then was, this end was not unattainable; and 
there is every reason to believe that, if his policy 
had been followed during fifty years, thia end 
would have been attained. Instead of an enji- 
gration, such as we now Bee from Ireland to Eng- 
land, tiiero was, under his government, a constant 
and Large emigration from England t<> Ireland, 
Thia tide of papulation ran almost as strongly as 
that which now runs fram Massschusetts and 
Connecticut to the states behind the Ohio. The 
native race was driven back before the advan- 
ciDg van of the Anglo-Saxon population, as the 
American Indians or the tribeB of Southern Af- 
rica are nov driven back before the white set- 
tlera. Those fearful phenomena which have al- 
most invariably attended the planting of civilized 
colonies in uncivilized countries, and which had 
been known to the natioDS of Europe only by 
distant and questionable rumor, ivere now pub- 
licly eihibited in tbeir sight. The words "es- 
tirpation," "eradication," wei'c often in the 
mouths of the English back-settlers of Lcinster 
and HuDSter — cruel words, yet, in their cruelty, 
contMning more mercy than much softer eipres- 
siona which have since been sanctioned by uni- 
versities and cheered by parliaments. For it is 
in truth more merciful to eitirpato a hundred 
thousand human beings at once, and to fill the 
void with » well-governed popuhition, than lo 
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mlsgoveni millionB through a long Bucceasion oF 
generations. We can much more easily pardon 
tremendous severities inflicted for a, great object 
than an endless seriea of paltry veiaUons and 
oppressloBB inflicted for no rational object at all. 

Ireland was fast becoming English. Civiliza- 
tion and wealth vere making rapid progress in 
almost every part of the island. The effects of 
that iron despotism are described to us by a hos- 
tile witness in very remarkable language. " Which 
is more wonderful," says Lord Clarendon, " all 
this waa done and settled within little more than 
two years, to that degree of perfec^tion tbat there 
were many buildiuga raised for beauty as well as 
use, orderly and regular plantations of trees, and 
fences and enclosures raised throughout the king- 
dom, parchases made by one fram another at 
very vatuable rates, and jointures made upon 
maniagca, and all other conveyances and settle- 
ments executed, as in a kingdom at peace within 
itself, and where no doubt could be made of the 
validity of Otlea." 

All Temple's feelings about Irish questions were 
those of a colonist and a memtier of the domi- 
nant caste. He troubled himself as little about 
the welfare of the remains of the old Celtic pop- 
ulation as an English tanner on the Swan Biver 
troubles himself about the Xew Hollanders, or a 
Dutch boor at the Cape about the Caffres. The 
years which he passed in Ireland, while the Crom- 
neltiau system was in full operation, be always 
described as "years of great sfttiafaction," Fawn- 
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er entertaining than profound, occupied h'a time. 
In politics he took no part, and oianj yeara later 
he attributed this inaction to liia love of the an- 
cient constitution, wliich, he said, "would not 
suffer biffl to enter into public affairs ^11 the 
way was plain for the king's happy restoration." 
It does not appear, indeed, tbat aoy oSer of em- 
ployment was made to him. If be really did 
refuse any preferment, ve may, nitbout much 
breach of charity, attribute the refusal rather to 
the caution which, during his whole life, pre- 
vented bim from running any risk, than to the 
fervor of his k>yalty. 

In 1660 he made his lirst appearance in pub- 
lic life. He eat iu the convention which, in the 
midst of the general confusion that preceded the 
Bestoration, was eummoncd by the chiefs of the 
army of Ireland to meet in Dublin. After the 
king's return, an Irish Parliomeot was regularly 
convoked, in which Temple represented the coun- 
ty of Cariow. The details of his conduct in this 
wtuation are not known to us. But we are told 
in general terms, and can easily believe, that he 
showed great moderation, and great aptitude for 
business. It is probable that he also dletin- 
gulshed himself in debate ; for many jears after- 
ward be remarked that "bis friends in Ireland 
used to thinii that, if he bad any talent at all, it 
lay in that way." 

In Way, 1663, the Irish Parliament was pro- 
rogued, atid Temple repaired to England with his 
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wife. His [acome amounted to cbout five hun- 
dred pounds a year, a sum which was then suffi- 
cient for the wants of a family mising in f»sh- 
ionable circles. He passed two years in Loodoo, 
where he seems to hare led tliat easy, loun^ng 
life which was best suited to his temper. 

He was not, howcTer, unmindfiil of his inter- 
est. He liad brought with him letters of iotro- 
doction from the Duke of Ormond, then Lord - 
Lieutenant of Ireland, to Clarendon, and to Henry 
Benuet, Lord Arlington, who was Secretary of 
State. ClarcndoD was at the head of affairs. 
But his power was risibiy declining, and was cer- 
tain (o declioe more and more every day. An 
observer much less discerning than Temple might 
easily perceive that the chancellor waa a man 
who belonged to a by-gone world, a representa- 
tive of a past age, of obsolete nodes of think- 
ing, of unfashionable vices, and of more unfash- 
ionable virtues. His long exile had made him a 
stranger in the country of his birth. His mind, 
heat«d by conflict and by personal suffering, was 
far more set against popular and tolerant couraea 
than it liad been at the Ume of the breaking-out 
of the civil war. He pined for the decorous tyr- 
anny of the old Whitehall ; for the days of tiiat 
sainted king who deprived liis people of their 
money and their ears, but let their wives and 
dnugiitera alone ; and could scarcely reeoncilH 
lumselt to a court with a seraglio and without a . 
Star-chamber. By taking tliis course he made 
himself every day more odious, both to the tov- 
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ereign, who Inved pleasure much more than pre- 
f^tiye, and lo tbe people, who dreaded royal 
preregatWea much more than royal pleasures ; 
and thus he was at last more deteeted by the 
court than any chief of the oppoailiun, and more 
detested by the Parliament than any pander of 

Temple, whose great maxim was to offend no 
party, was not likely to cling to the falhng fort- 
unes of a minister the Etudy of whose life was 
to oFfeod all parties. Arlington, whose influence 
was gradually rising as that of Clarendon dimin- 
ished, was the most useful patron to whom a 
young adventurer could attach himself. This 
statesman, without virtue, wisdom, or strength of 
mind, had raised hiraself to greatness by superfl- 
aa,\ qualities, and was the mere creature of the 
time, the circumstances, and the company. The 
dignified reserve of manners which he had ac- 
quired during a residence in Spain provoked the 
ridicule of those who considered the usages of 
the French court aa tbe only standard of good- 
breeding, but aerved to impress the crowd wiUi 
a favorable opinion of his sagacity and gravity. 
In situations where the solemnity of tbe EscuriEil 
would have been out of place, he threw it aside 
without difficulty, ami conversed with great hu- 
mor and vivacity. While the multitude were talk- 
ing of " Bennet'a grave looks,"* his mirth made 
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bis presence always welcome !□ the rojal closet 
While Buckingham, in the anttchamber, was mim- 
icking the pompous Castilian atrut of the Sec- 
retary, for the direrBLon of Uistresa Stuart, this 
stately Don waa ridiculing Clarendon'a sober 
couneelB to the king withio, till hie majesty cried 
with laughter, and the Chancellor nith Teiatioo. 
There perhaps never was a man whose outward 
demeanor made such different impressions on 
diflerent people. Count Hamilton, for example, 
describes him oa a stupid Eonnalist, who bad been 
made Secretary solely on account of bis mysteri- 
ous and important looks. Clarendon, on the oth- 
er hand, represents him as a man whose " beet 
faculty was raillery," and who was "for hla pleas- 
ant and agreeable humor acceptable unto the 
king." The truth seems to be that, destitute as 
Bonnet was of all the higher qualiScations of ■ 
minister, he had a wonderful talent for becom- 
ing, in outward semblance, all things to all men. 
He had two aspect?, a busy and serious one for 
the public, whom he wished to awe into respect, 
and a gay one for Charles, who thought that the 
greatest service which could be roadered to a 
prince was tc amuse him. Yet both these were 
masks which be laid aside when they had served 
their turn. Long after, when he bad redred to 
his deer-park ami fiah.ponda in Suffolk, and had 
no motive to act the part ciLlicr of the hidalgo or 
of the buffoon, Evelyn, who was neither an un- 
practised nor an undisceming judge, conversed 
much with him, and pronounced him to be a man 
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of singuUrlj polished maniiera und of great col- 
loquial powers. 

Clarendon, proud and imperioua by nature, 
soured bj' age and disease, and reiving on his 
great talents and Berrices, sought out no new al- 
lies, ne seems to have taken a sort of raoraae 
pleasure in slightiog and pmioking all the ris- 
ing talent of tho kingdom. Uis coniiectiaas were 
almost entirely confined to the small circle, ev- 
ery day becoming smaller, of old cavaliers who 
had been frieods of his youth or companions of 
his eiile. Arlington, on tho other hand, beat up 
everywhere for recruits. No man had a greater 
personal following, aod no man exerted himself 
more (o serve hia adherents. It was a kind of 
habit with him to push up his depeadents to his 
own level, and thun to complain bitterly of their 
ingratitude because they did not choose to be 
hia dependents any longer. It was thus that he 
quarrelled with two successive treasurers, Gilford 
and Danby. To Arlington, Temple attached him. 
self, and was not sparing of wurm professions of 
affection, or even, we grieve to say, of gross and 
almost profane adulation. In no long time be 
obtained hia reward, 

England was in a very different situation with 
respect to foreign powers from that which she 
had occupied during the splendid administration 
of the Protector. She was engaged iti war with 
the United Provinces, then governed with almost 
regal power by the Grand Pensionary, John do 
Witt ; and though no war had ever cost the king- 
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dom BO mnoh, none had ever been more feeMy 
and me&nly conducted. France had espoused 
the intereBfa of the States-general. Denmark 
seemed likely to take the Bame side. Spain, in- 
dignant at the close political and matrimonial al- 
liance which Charies had formed vith the hoou 
of Braganza. was not dispoeed In lend him any as- 
aiatance. The Ureat Plague of London bad sus- 
pended trade, had Bcotlcred the mini«t«n and no- 
bles, had paralyied every department of the pub- 
lic service, and had increased the gloomy discon- 
tent which misgovemment had begun to excite 
throughout the nation. One Continental ally Eng- 
land possessed, the Bishop of Munster, a restless 
and ambitions prelate, bred a soldier, and still a 
soldier in all bis tastes and passions. He bated 
the Dutch for interfering in the alTairs of his see, 
and declared himself willing to risk his little do- 
minions for the chance at revenge. He sent, ac- 
cordingly, a strange kind of ambassador to Lon- 
don, a Benedictine monk, who spoke bad English, 
and looked, says Lord Clarendon, " like a carter." 
This person brought a letter from the bishop, of- 
fering to make an attack by land on the Dutch 
territory. The English ministers eagerly caught 
at the proposal, and promised a subsidy of five 
hundred thousand rix-dollars to their new ally. 
It was determined t« Bend an English agent to 
Hunsler; and Arlington, to whose department 
the bustuesa belonged, filed on'TempIo for thia 



Temple kccepled the commission, and acquit- 
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tad hiiDBelf to the aatisfacdon of hi9 employers, 
though the i?hole plan ended in nothing; and the 
bishop, finding that France hod joined Holland, 
made haste, after pocketing an inslalnieQt of his 
Bubsidt, to coni^ludc a separate peace. Temple, 
at a later period, looked back with no great sat- 
iafacCion to this part of hia life, and excused 
himself for undertaking a negotiation from which 
little good could result, by aaying that lie was 
then young and rery new to business. In truth, 
he could hardly have been placed in a situation 
where the eminent diplomatic talents which he 
possessed could have appeared to less advantage. 
He waa ignorant of the German language, and 
did not easily accommodate himself to the man- 
ners of the people. Ho could not bear much 
vine ; and none but a hard drinker had any 
chance of success in WcHtphalian society* Un- 
der all these disadvantages, however, he gave so 
' mach satisfaction that he was created a baronet, 
and appointed resident at the viceregal court of 
Brnasels. 

Brussels suited Temple far better than the pal- 
aces ot the boar-hunting and wine-bibbing princes 
of Germany. He now occupied one of the most 
important posts of observation in which a diplo- 
matist could be staCianed. He was placed in 
the territory of a great neutral power, between 
the territories of two great powers which were at 
war with England. 1^'rom this excellent school 
he soon came forth the most accomplished nego- 
titloc of bis age. 
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In the mean time the GoTemm^^nt of Charles 
hod Buffered a Bu(%el8ioii of humiliating disas- 
ters. The extravagance of the court had dissi- 
pated all the means which Parliament had sup. 
plied for the purpose of carrying on offensive hos- 
tilities. It was determined to wage only a de- 
fensive war ; and eveo for defeneiie war the vast 
resources of England, managed by triScrs and 
public robbers, were found iosufficieDt. The 
Dutch insulted the British coasts, sailed up the 
Thames, took Sheemesa, and carried their ravages 
to Chatham. The blaie of the shipfl hummg in 
the nver was sees at Loudon ; it was rumored 
that a foreign army had landed at Grareaend ; 
and military men seriously proposed to abandon 
the Tower. To such a depth of infamy had a 
bad administration reduced that proud and victo- 
tiouB .country, which n few years before had dic- 
tated its pleasure to Uazsrin, to the States-gen- 
eral, and to the Vatican. Humbled by the eveuts 
of the war, and dreading the just anger of Par- 
liament, the English ministry hastened to huddle 
up a peace with France and Holland at Breda. 

But a new scene was about to open. It had 
already been for some time apparent to discern- 
ing obserrers that England and Holland were 
threatened by a common danger, much more for- 
midable than any which they had reason to ap- 
prehend from each other. The old enemy of 
tbdt indepeadence and of their religion was no 
longer to be dreaded. The sceptre had passed 
away from Spam. That mighty empue, on which 
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Ihe sun neter set, which had crushed tho liber- 
ties of Italy and German;, which had occupied 
Paris with its armies, and covered the British 
seas with its snila, was at the mercy of every 
spoiler; and Europe observed with diamay the 
rapid gron'th of a new and more formidable pow- 
er. Men looked to Spain and Saw Ooly weakness 
disguised and increased by pride, dominions of 
vast bulk and little strength, tempting, unirieldy, 
and defenseleas, an empty treasury, a sullen and 
torpid nation, a child on the throne, factions in 
the council, ministers who served only themselves, 
and soldiers who were terrible only to their coun- 
trymen. Men looked to France, and saw a lai^a 
and compact territory, a rich soil, a central situa- 
tion, a bold, alert, and ingenious people, lai^e rev- 
enues, numerous and well-disciplined troops, an 
active and ambitious prince, in th<; flower of his 
age, surrounded by generals of unrivalled skill. 
The projects of Lewis could be counteracted only 
by ability, vigor, and union on the part of his 
neiShbors. Ability and vigor had hitherto been 
found in the councils of Holland alone, and of 
union there was no appearance in Europe, The 
question of Portuguese independence separated 
England from Spain. Old grudges, recent hostil- 
ities, maritime pretensions, commercial competi- 
tion, separated England as widely from the United 
Provinces. 

The great object of Lewis, from the beginning 
to the end of his reign, was the acquisition of 
those Urge nnd v^uable provinces of the Span- 
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Uh moDarthy irhich lay contiguous to the east- 
cm frantior of France. Already, before the con- 
cluuoa ot the Trentj ot Breda, he had mvaded 
those provinces. He nov pushed on his con- 
queata with scarcely anj resistance. Fortress 
after fortress was taken. Bmasela itself waa in 
dai^er; and Temple thought it nise to send his 
vifc and children to England. But his sister. 
Lady Giffard, who had been some time his in- 
mate, and who seems to have been a more im- 
portant personage in bis family than bis Jiite, 
Htill remained with him. 

De Witt savr the progress of the French arms 
with painful aniiely. But it was not in the 
power of Holland alone to Bave Flanders ; and 
the difBcuity of forming an extensive coalition 
for that purpose appeared almost inauperable. 
Lewis, indeed, affected moderation. He declared 
himself willing to ai^ree to a compromise with 
Spain. But these offers were undoubtedly mere 
professions, intended to quiet the apprehensions 
of the neighboring powers ; and, aa his posftion 
became eiery day more and more advantageous, 
expected that he would rise in his 



Such was the state ot aSsira when Temple ob- 
tuned from the English ministry permission to 
make a tour in Holland incognita. In company 
with Lady GilTard, he arrived at the Hague. He 
was not charged with any public commission, but 
he avuled himself of this opportunity of intro- 
ducing hkascif to De Witt. " My only tnisiness, 
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air," he Baid, "is to me the things irhich are 
moat considerable in your country, and I ehould 
execute ray design very imperfectly if I went 
away without seeing you." De Witt, who from 
report bud formed a high opinioa of Temple, vaa 
pleased by the compliment, and replied with a 
frankness and cordiality which at Once led to in- 
timacy. The two slatesmen talked calmly over 
the causes which had estraoged England from 
Iloiland, congratulated each other oq tbe peace, 
and then began to discuss the new dangers which 
menaced Kurcpe. Temple, who had do authority 
to say anythiog on behslf of the English Gov- 
ernment, eipressed himself very guardedly. De 
Witt, who was himself the Dutch Government, 
had no teasoii to be reserved. He openly de- 
clared that his wish was to see* a general coali- 
tion formed for the preservation of Flanders. 
His simplicity and opeuuess amazed Temple, who 
had been accustomed to the affected solemnity 
of hia patron, the Secretary, and to the eteroal 
doublings and evasions which passed for great 
feala of statesmanship among the Spanish poli- 
ticiuis at Bmasels. "Whoever," ho wrote to 
Aldington, " deals with M. de Witt must go tbe 
same plain way that ho pretends to in his ifego- 
tiations, without refining or coloring or offering 
shadow for subsCaDce." Temple was scarcely 
less struck by the modest dwelling and frugil 
table of the flrsl citizen of the richest State in 
the world. While Clarendon waa amazing Lon- 
don with a dwelUng mora sumptuous thou (be 
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mlsee of his master, while Arlington was lanah- 
ng hia Ul-gotten wealth on the decoys and onuge- 
^nJcnB and Intermiiiable conserralories of Eum 
na, the great Btateaman who had fruetrated all 
,helr plana of conquest, and the roar of whose 
^ns tbej' had heard with terror even In the gal- 
eriea of Whitehall, kept only a single Herrant, 
Talked about the BtreetB in the plainest garb, 
LQd nercr used a coach except for visits of cere- 
Temple sent a full account of hIa interview 
Tith He Witt to AriingtoQ, who, in consequence 
)f the fall of the Chancellor, now shared with the 
Duke of Buckingham the principal direoUon of 
xffairs. Arlington showed no disposition to meet 
:he advances of the Dutch minister. Indeed, as 
"US amply proved a few jreara later, both he and 
lis master were perfectly willing Co purchase tbe 
neans of misgoverning England by giving up, 
lot only Flanders, but the whole Continent, to 
Prance. Temple, who distinctly saw that a mo- 
ment had arrived at which it was possible to 
r«condle his country with Holland, to reconcile 
Oharles with the Parliament, to bridle the power 
)f Lewis, to eSace the shame of the late ignomin- 
ious war, to restore England to the same place 
m Europe which ihe had occupied under Crom- 
well, became more and more urgent in his rep- 
resentations. Arhngton's replies were for some 
time couched in cold and ambiguous terms. 
But the events which followed the meeting of 
Parliamenlj in tbe autumn of I6flT, ^>pwu' to 
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)iave produced an entire change in his views. 
The discontent of tbo nation was deep and gen- 
end. The adminiatrslion was attacked m all 
its parta. The king and the ministers labored, 
not unsuccessfullj, to throw on Clareodoa the 
blame of past miscarriages ; but though the 
Commons were resolved that the late Chancellor 
should be the first victim, it was by do lueans 
clear that he would be the last The Secretary 
waa personally attacked with great bitlemesa in 
the cuurge of the debates. One of the resolu- 
tiouB of the Lower House against Clarendon was 
in truth a censure of the foreign policy of the 
Govenuneut, as too favorable to France. To 
these events chiefly we are incUned to attribute 
the change which at this crisis took place in the 
meaeuics of England. The ministry seem to 
hare felt that, if they wished to derive any ad- 
vantage from Clarendon's downfall, it was nec- 
' essary for them ta abandon what was supposed 
to be Clarendon's system, and l>y some splendid 
and popular measure to win the confidence of the 
nation. An^jnlingly, in December, 16B7, Tem- 
pts received a despatch containing instructions 
of tiiQ highest importance. The plan which he 
had so strongly recommended was approved; 
and he was directed to visit De Witt as speedily 
as possible, and to ascertain whether the States 
were willing to enter into an offensive and de- 
fouive league with England against the projects 
of Fmiae. Temple, accompanied by his sister, 
iuatauti; set out for the Hague, and hdd the prqp- 
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OBitiona of the English Oorernment before the 
Grand PeDEioDarj. The Dntcli staleanjan an- 
eirered, with characteristic etralghtforwardness, 
that he was fullj readj Ui agree to a defensive 
confederacy, but that it was the fundamental 
principle of the foreign policy of the States to 
make no offensive alliance, nnder any clrcoiB- 
stanees nhateier. With this answer Temple 
hastened from the Hague to London, had an au- 
dience of the king, related what had passed be- 
tween himself and De Witt, exerted himself to 
remove the unfavoraWe opinion nhich had been 
conceived of the Grand Pensionary at the Eng- 
lish coiirt, and had the satisfaction of succeed- 
ing in all his objects. On the evening of the lat 
of January, 16HS, a council was held, at which 
Charles declared his resolution to unite with the 
Dutch on their own terms. Temple and hia in. 
(lefatigabte sister immediately sailed again for 
the Hague, and, after weathering a violent storm 
in which they were very nearly lost, arrived in 
Bafety at the place of their destination. 

On this occa9ian, as on every other, the deal- 
ings between Temple and De Wilt were singu- 
larly fair and open. When they met, Temple 
began by recapitulating what had passed at their 
last interview. De Witt, who was as little given 
to lying with his face as with his ttmgue, marked 
hie assent by liia looks while the recapitnlation 
proceeded, and, when it was concluded, answered 
that Temple's memory was perfectly correct, and 
tbanked him for proceeding in ao exact *nd ain- 
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cere a nmnner. Temple then informed the Grand 
PeDBionar; that the King of England hud deter- 
mined to close with the proposHi of a. defensive 
■lliitnc«. De Witt bad not expected so speed; a 
resolution ; and hia countenance indicated sur- 
priae a« well as pleasure. But he did oot retract ; 
and it wan gpeedil; arranged that England and 
Holland should unite for the purpose of compel- 
ling Lewis to abide by the compromise which he 
had formerly offered. The ocit object of the 
two statesmen was to induce another government 
to become a part; to their league. The rictoriea 
of Gustavus and Torstenson, and the political 
talents of Oxensliern, bad obtained for Sweden a 
COoaideration in Europe disproportioned to her 
real power ; the princes of Northern Germanj 
stood in great awe of ber ; aod De Witt and Tem- 
ple agreed that if she could be induced to accede 
to the league, " it would he too strong a bar for 
France to venture on." Temple went that same 
evening lo Count Dona, the Swedish Hiniater at 
the Hague, took a sent in the moat unceremoni- 
ous manner, and, wltb that air of frankaess and 
good-will by which he often succeeded in render- 
ing his diplomatic overtures acceptable, explained 
the scheme which wna in agitatian. Dona was 
greatly pleased and flattered. lie had not pow- 
ers which would authorize him Co conclude a 
treaty of euch importance. But he atrongly ad- 
vised Temple and De Witt to do their part with- 
out delay, and seemed confident that Sweden 
would accede. The ordinary course of public 
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bugineM in Holland was too bIow for the present 
emercf ncj ; snd Do Witt appeared to have some 
soruplea about breaking through the established 
forms. But the urgency and deiterity of Tem- 
ple prevailed. Tbc States - general took the re- 
sponsibility of eiecudog the treaty nilh a Celer- 
ity uoprecedeated in the annals of the federa- 
tion, and indeed inconEistent iritli its fundament- 
al taws. The state of public feeling vas, how* 
ever, Bueh in all the proviuoes that this irregu- 
larity was not merely pardoned, but applauded. 
When the Instrument had been formally signed, 
Ibe Dutoh oommissioner? embraced the English 
Plenipotentiary irith the warmest expressions of 
kindness and conGdence. "Atliredn,"eiclaime<l 
Temple, "we embraced as friends, here as broth- 

This memorable negotiation occupied only Gve 
daya. De Witt complimented Temple in high 
terms on having effected in so short a time what 
must, under o&er management, have been the 
work of months ; and Temple, in his despatches, 
spoke in equally high terms of Dc Witt. " I 
must add these words, to do M. de Witt right, 
that I found him as plain, as direct and square 
in the course of this business as any man could 
be, though often stiff in points where he thought 
any Bdrantage could accrue to bis country ; and 
have all the reason in the world to be sa^afiedwiUi 
him ; and for hb industry, no man had ever more, 
I am sure. For these five days at least, neither 
of us spent any idle hours, neither day nor night." 



Sweden willingly acceded to the league, nhl' 
is known in history by the nsme of the Tr[[ 
Alliance ; and, after some Bi|^ of ill-hnioor i 
the part of France, a general pacification waa t 
result. 

The Triple Alliance may be Tiewed in ti 
lights — as a measure of foreign policy, and as 
measure of domestic policy; and under both i 
pecU it eeema to us deserving of all the prei 
which has been bestowed upon it. 

Dr. Lingard, who is uni^btedly a very al 
and well-infonned writer, but whose great func 
mental rule of judging seema to be that the pi: 
ular opinion on an historical question cacnot pc 
sibly be correct, epeaks very slightingly of tl 
celebrated treaty ; and Hr. Courtenay, who by 
means regarde Temple with that profound vi 
eration which is generally found in biographe 
baa ccnceded, in our opinion, far too much to ] 
Ijngard. 

The reasoning of Dr. Lingard in simply th! 
The Triple Alliance only compelled Lewis 
make peace on the terms On which, before t 
alliance was formed, he had offered to ma 
peace. How can it, then, be said that this a 
ance arrested hia career, and preserved Euro 
from his ambition ? Now, this reasoning is e 
dently of no force al all, except on the euppo 
lion that Lewis would have held himself bou 
by his former offers, it the alliance had not bt 
formed ; and, if Dr. Lingard thinks thia a reaai 
able supposition, we should be disposed to i 



to him, in the vorda of tha.t great poUtioiao, Hra. 
Western, "Indeed, brother, you nould maJie k 
fine plenipo to negotiate with the Freneh. They 
iTould 800Q pereuade you that tbey take towns 
out of mere defensive principles." Our own im- 
presaioa is that Lewis made his ofFer only in or- 
der to arert some Buch measure as the Triple 
Alliance, and adhered to liis offer oal; in conse- 
quence of that alliance. He had refused to con- 
sent to an armistice. Ue had made all his ar- 
rangementB for a winter campaign. In the very 
week in which Temple and the States concluded 
their agreement at the Hague, Franche Comtd 
was attacked by the French armies, and in three 
weeks the whole province was conquered. This 
prey Lewis was compelled to disgorge. And 
wliat compelled himf Did the object seem to 
him amall or contemptible f On the contrary, 
the annexation of Franche ComtS to hia king- 
dom was one of the {avorite projects of his hfe. 
Was he withheld by regard for hia word ? Did 
he, who never in any other transaction of hia 
reign showed the amalleat respect for the most 
solemn obligations of public faith, who violated 
the Treaty of the Pyrenees, who violated tlie 
Treaty of Aii, who violated the Treaty of Nime- 
guen, who violated the Partition Treatv, who vio- 
Uted the Treaty of Utrecht, feel himself restrain- 
ed by his word od this single occasion ? Can any 
person who is acquainted with his character tfnd 
his whole policy doubt that, if the neighboring 
powers would have looked quietly on, he would 
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inalaatl; have rinen in his demands ? IIov, then, 
BUnds the case? He nished to keep Franehe 
Cointi. It waa not from r^rard to his word that 
he ceded Franche Corat*. Why, then, did he cede 
Franche Coint^ ? We answer, as all Europe an- 
swered at the time, from fear of the Triple Alii- 

But grant that Lewis vrae not leall; stopped in 
hU progress bf this famous league; still, it is cer- 
tain that the world then, and long after, believed 
that he was So stopped, and that this was the 
prevailing impression in France as well as in oth- 
er countries. Temple, therefore, at the verj least, 
succeeded in raising the credit of his country, and 
in lowering the credit of a rival power. Here 
there ia no room for controveraj. No grubbing 
among old slate-papers will ever bring to light 
anir document which will shake these fuels : that 
Europe believed the ambition of France to liave 
been curbed b; the three powers ; that England, 
a few months before the last among the nations, 
forced to nbandon her own seas, unable to defend 
the mouths of her own rivers, regained almost as 
high a place in the eslitnation of her neighbors 
OS she had held in the times of Elimbelh and 
Oliver; and that all this change of opinion was 
produced in Sve days by wise and resolute coun- 
sels, without the firing of a single gun. That 
the Triple Alliance effected this will hardly be 
disputed ; and therefore, even if it effected noth- 
ing else, it must still be regarded as a, masterpiece 
of diplomacy. 
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Considered as a measure of domeatic policy, 
this treaty seenis to be ei^iuill; aeRerring of ap- 
probaUon. It did much to allaj discontenla, to 
reconcile the aovereign with a people who had, 
under his wretched admiaistnilion, beoome 
ftshamed of him and of themselves. It was a 
kind of pledge for iatemal good goTennnent. 
The foreign relations of the kingd(»n had at that 
time the cloeeat connectioa wHb onr domestic pol- 
icy. From the RestonitJoD to the accessioD of 
the house of Hanover, Holland and France were 
te England what the right-hand horsemati and 
the left-hand horseman in Biirger's fine ballad 
were to the Wildgraf , the good and the evil coun- 
sellor, the angel of light and the angel of dark- 
ness. The ascendency of France was insepara- 
bly connected with the prevalence of tyranny in 
domestic affairs. The ascendency of Holland 
Has as inseparably connected with the prevalence 
of political liberty and of mutual toleration among 
Protestant sects. How fatal and degrading an 
influence Lewis was destined to eiercise on the 
British counsels, how great a deliverance our 
country was destined to owe to the States, could 
not be foreseen when the Triple Alliance was 
concluded. Yet even then all discermog men 
considered it as a good omen for the EngUsh con- 
stitution and the reformed religion, tlmt the Gov- 
ernment had attached itself to Holland, and had 
assumed a firm and gomewhat hostile attitude 
toward France. The fame of this measure was 
the greater, tiecause it stood bo entirely alone. 
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It was tlie single eminently good act perfaraied 
bj the Oovemment during tbe interval between 
the Restoration and the RevoliiUon." Everj per- 
son who had the smallest part in it, and some 
Vfao had no part in it at all, battled for a share 
ot the credit The moat paraimonioiiB republi- 
cans were readj to grant monej for the purpose 
of canying into effect the provisiooa of this pop- 
ular alliance ; and the great Tor; poet of that 
age, in big finest satireB, repeatedly spoke with 
reverence of the "triple bond." 

This negotiation raised the fame of Temple 
both at home and abroad to a great height, to 
Buch a height, iodeed, as seems to have eicited 
the jealousy of bia friend Arlington. While 
Ltmdon and Amsterdam resounded with acclama- 
Uons of joj, the Secretary, in very cold oEBcial lan- 
guage, communicated to his friend the approba- 
tion of the king ; and, Uvish as the Goiemment 
was of titles and of money, its ablest serraiit 
was neither eouobied nor enriched. 

Temple's next mission was to Aii-la-Chapelle, 
where a general congrees met for the purpose of 
perfecting the work of the Triple Atliance. On 
his road he recrived abundant proofs of the esti- 
mation in which he was held. Salutes were fired 
from the walls of the towns through which he 
paased ; tho population poured forth i 
streets to see him; and the n- — '-•—■- 
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tained him with speeches and banquets. After 
tbc close of the negotia^ons at Aii be was ap- 
pointed ambassador at the Hague. But in both 
these missions he Giperienced mucli veiation 
from the rigid, and indeed unjust, paraimon; of 
the Gorernnient. Profuse to manv unworthj 
tpplicanta, the muiistera were ni^ardl; to him 
alone. Tliej Becretlj disliked his politics; and 
tbcy seem to have indemnified themselTea for the 
buiailiatioD of adopting ht« measures, by cutting 
down bis salary and ^Ujing the settlement of 
bis outfit. 

At the Hague he was recdved irith ecH^ialit^ 
bj De Witt, and with the most signal marks of 
respect by the Btatea-general. His situation was 
in one point eitremelv delicate. The Prince of 
OraD|;e, the hereditary chief of the faction op- 
pOEied to the adniinlstration of De Witt, van the 
nephew of Charles. To ppeserre the confidence 
of the ruling party, nitbout shoving any want of 
re4Spect to so near a relation of hia own msater, 
was no easy task. But Temple acquitted him- 
self so irell that be appears to have been in great 
favor, both with the Grand Pensionary and with 
the prince. 

In the main, the years which he spent at the 
Hague seem, in gpite of some pecuniary di&icat- 
tiea occasioned by tbe411 will of the English min- 
Uters, to have passed very agreeably. He en- 
joyed the highest personal consideration. He 
was surrounded by objecta interesting in the 
highest degree to a man of his obserrant turn of 
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mind. He liad do wearing labor, no heaTy re- 
Bpon»bilitT; and, if he had do opportunitj of 
adding to hia high repuUtion, be ran no risk of 
impairing it. 

But evil times were at hand. Though Charles 
had for a moment deviated into a wise and dig- 
nified policy, his heart bad altvaya been with 
France; and France employed every means of 
seduction to lure him back. His impatience of 
control, his greediness for monej, hia, passion for 
beauty, his family affections, all hia tasMB, all his 
feelings, were practised on with the utmost dei- 
terity. Ilis interior cabinet was now composed 
of men such as that generation, and that (genera- 
tion alone, produced ; of men at whose audacious 
profiigacy Uie renegades and jobbers of our own 
time look with the same sort of admiring despair 
with which our sculptors cantcmplatc the These- 
us, and our painters the Cartoons. To be a real, 
hearty, deadly enemy of the lihertiea and religion 
of the nation was, in that dark conclave, an hon- 
orable distinction — a diatinction which belonged 
only to the daring and impetnous Clifford. His 
associates were men to whom all creeds and all 
COosUtntions were alike ; who were equally ready 
to profess the faith of Geneva, of I,amheth, and 
of Rome ; who were equally ready to be tools of 
power without any sense of loyalty, and stirrers 
of sedition without any zeal for freedom. 

It was hardly possible even for a man so pene- 
trating as De Witt to foresee to what depths of 
wickednetE and infamy this execrable adminis- 
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tmtion vould descend. Yet, mnn; signs of ttie 
great woe which was coming on Europe — the vis- 
it of the Duchess of Orleans to her brother, the 
uneiplained miasion of Buckinghani to Paris, the 
euddea occupation of Lorraine b; the French — 
made the tirand Fensionaiy nneasj ; aai his 
■larm increased when he learned that Temple 
had received orders to repair instantljr to Lon- 
don. De Witt earnestly pressed for an eiplana- 
tion. Temple very sincerely replied that he hoped 
that the English ministers would adhere to the 
principles of the Triple Alliance, "i can an- 
swer," he said, " only for myself. But that I can 
do. It B. new system is to be adopted, I will nev- 
er have any part in it. I have told the king so ; 
am] I will make my words good. If I return, jou 
will know more ; and if I do not retom, you will 
guess more." De Witt smiled, and answered 
that he would hope the beet, and would do all in 
his power to prevent others from forming unfa- 
vorable surmises. 

In October, IG70, Temple reached London; 
and all bia worst suspicions were immediately 
more than conflnned. He repaired to the Secra. 
tary's house, and was kept an hoar and a half 
wailing in the antechamber, while Lord Ashley 
was closeted with Arlington. When at length 
the doors were thrown open, Arlington was dry 
and cold, asked trifling questions about the voy- 
age, and then, in order to escape from the neces- 
sity of discussiDK business, called in his daugh- 
ter, an engaging little giii of three years old, who 
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vaB long after described by poeU " as dressed in 
oil the bloom of smilmg nature," and whom Eve- 
lyn, one of the witnesseB of her inauspicloua mar- 
riage, mournfully designated hb "tho sweetest, 
hopefullest, most beau^ul child, and most virtu- 
ous too." Any purticular conversation was im- 
possible : and Temple, who wilh a.11 his conEti- 
tntional or philosophical indifference, wits sufB- 
ciently senutive on tba side of vanity, felt this 
treatment keenly. The next day he offered him- 
self to the notice of the king, who was snuffing 
up the morning air and feeding bis ducks in ttie 
Hall. Charles was civil, but, hke Arlington, care- 
fully avoided all conversation on politics. Tem- 
ple found that all his most respectable friends 
were enUrely excluded from the secrets of the 
inner council, and were awaiting in anxiety and 
dread for what those mysterious deliberations 
might produce. At length be obtained a glimpse 
of light The bold spirit and fierce passiona of 
Clifford made him the most uoSt of all men to 
be the keeper of a momentous secret. Ho told 
Temple, with great vehemence, that the States 
liad behaved basely, that De Witt was a rogue 
and a rascal, that it was below the King of Eng- 
land, or any other king, to liave anything to do 
with Bucb wretches ; that this ought to be made 
known to all the world, and Uiat it was the duty 
of the minister at the Hague to declare it public- 
I;. Temple commanded bis temper as well aa 

hn miiM. nnd rpnlisH mlxiU unit Hi-mlv thar. hs 



He now Bsw clearly that the tempest waa gKth- 
cring fast ; that the great alliance wbich he had 
formed, and over which he had watobed with pa- 
rental care, was about to be dissolved ; that times 
were at hand when it would be necesBary for 
him, if he continued in public life, either to take 
part decidedly against the court, or (o forfeit 
tlic bigh reputttion which lie enjoyed at home 
and abroad. He began to make prepnrationa 
for retiring altogether from business. Uc en- 
larged a little garden wbich be had purchased 
at Sheen, and laid out aorae money in ornament- 
ing his hou9e tliere. lie was still nomiiially 
ambassador to Holland; and the English niinU' 
ters continued during some months to flatter the 
Slates with the hope that he would speedily re- 
turn. AC length, in June, 16^1, the designs of 
the Cabal were ripe. The infamous treaty with 
France had tieen ratified. The season of decep- 
tion was past, and that of insolence ond Tiolence 
had arrived. Temple received his formal dis- 
mission, kissed the king's hand, was repaid for 
his services with Bonie of those vague conipli- 
ments and promises which cost so little to the 
cold heart, the easy temper, and the ready tongue 
of Charles, and quietly withdrew to bis little 
nesi, as he called it, at Sheen. 

There he amused himself with gardening, 
which he practised so successfully that the fame 



et his f niit-irees soon spread far and wide. But 
letters were hia chief solace. He had, as we 
have mentioaed, been from hie youth in the hab- 
it of diverting liimaelf with composition. Ttie 
clear aod agreeable language of his despatches 
had early attracted the notice of his employers; 
and, before the Peace of Breda, he bad, at the 
request of Arliugtoo, published a pamphlet on 
the war, of which nothing ia now knonn except 
that it had some vogue at the time, and that 
Charles, not a contemptible judge, pronounced 
it to be very veil oritteD. Temple had also, 
a abort time before he began to reside at the 
Hague, written a treatise on the state of Ireland, 
in which he showed all the feelings of a Crom- 
welUan, He had gradually formed a style singu- 
larly lucid and melodious, superficially deformed, 
indeed, by Uallicisma and Hispanicisms, picked 
np in travel or in negotiation, but at the bottom 
pare English, which generally flowed along with 
careless simplicity, but occasionally nise even into 
Ciceronian magniScence. The length of his sen- 
tences has often been remarked. But, in truth, 
this length is only apparenL A critic who con- 
siders as one sentence everything that lies be- 
tween two full stops will undoubtedly call Tem- 
ple's sentences long. But a critic who examines 
them carefully will find that they are not swollen 
by parenthetical matter, that their stmctore is 
scarcely ever intricate, that they are foimed mere- 
ly by accumulation, and that, by the simple proc- 
ess o( now and then leaving out a coDjunetioo, 
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and now and tbcD Bubstitutiag a full stop for a 
■emicolon, they might, vichout anji alteration in 
the oHer of tiie worda, be broken up into Terj 
Bhort periods, with no Bacrifice except that of 
euphony. The long senKnces of Hooker and 
Clarendon, on the contrary, are really long len- 
tencea, and cannot be turned into short ooes 
without being entirely taken to pieces. 

The best known of the works which Temple 
composed duiing his first retreat from olScial 
buuaess are an "Essay on GoTernment," which 
seems ta us exceedingly childish, aud an "Ac- 
count ot the United Provinces," which we value 
as a masterpiece in its kind. Whoever compares 
these two treatises will probably agree with ua 
in thinking that Temple was not a very deep or 
accurate reasaner, but was an excellent obscrrer ; 
that he had no call to philosopbicat speculation, 
but that he was qualified to excel as a writer of 
luemoirg and travels. 

Wliile Temple was eng^ed in these puraaits, 
the great alorm which had long been brooding 
over Europe burst with auch fury as for a mo- 
ment seemed to threaten ruin la all free govern- 
menlfl and all Protestant churches. France and 
England, without seeking for any decent pretext, 
declared war against Holland. The immense 
armies of Lewis poured across the Rhine, and 
invaded the territory of the United Provinces. 
The Dutch seemed to be paralyzed by terror. 
Great towns opened their gates to straggling 
parUet. K^imenls flung down their arms with- 



out aeting an enemy. QuoIderUnd, OvervBecl, 
Dtrecht were overrun bj the conquerors. The 
fires of the French camp were seen from the 
walls of Amaterdam. In the fitat madness of 
deapur, the devoled people turned their rage 
aguQst the most illustrious of their fellow-dli- 
zens. Oe Buyter waa saved with difflcuttj from 
HMassins. De Witt was torn to pieces by an in- 
furiated rabble. No hope was left to the com- 
monwealth, save in tbe dauntleas, the ardent, 
the indefatigable, the onconqucrable spirit which 
giowed under the frigid demeanor of the jonng 
Prince of Orange. 

That great man rose at once to the full digni. 
tj of his part, and approved himself a worthy 
descendant of the line of heroes who had vindi- 
cated the liberties of Europe against the house 
of Austria. Nothing could ahake his fidehty to 
his country — not bis close conuec^n with the 
royal family of England, not the most earnest 
BoIlcitaUana, not tbe most tempting offers. Tbe 
spirit of the nation, that spirit which had main- 
tained the great conflict against the gigantic pow- 
er of Philip, revived in all its atren^, Coun- 
Bela, tucb as are inspired by a generous despair, 
and are almost always followed by a speedy dawn 
of hope, were gravely concerted by the slates- 
men of Holland. To open their diltes ; lo man 
thrir ships ; to leave their country, with all ita 
miracles of art and industry, its cities, its isnals, 
Its villas, its pastures, and its tulip gardena, buried 
under the waves of the German Ooean ; to bew 
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to a dUtsnt climate their GalTinUUc fuUi and 
thdr old BataTian lilMrties ; to fix, perhaps witb 
happier auspicea, the new stultiMuBe of tbeir 
commonwealth, ouder other Btars and aaudiit a 
Btrangc regetation, in the Spice Islands of the 
ElaBteni Bene — such were the plans which they 
had the spirit to form ; and it is seldom that men 
who have the spirit to form such plans are re- 
duced to the neceesity of executing them. 

The alhea had, during a short period, obtained 
euGcesB beyoDd their hoiiea. This vas their aa- 
spicious moment. They neglected to improve it. 
It passed away ; and it returned do more. The 
Prince of Orange arrested the progress of the 
' French armies. Lewis returned to be amused 
and flattered at Veraailles. The country was un- 
der water. The winter approached. The weath- 
er became stormy. The fleets of the comtuned 
kings could no longer keep the sea. The re- 
public had obtuued a respite ; and the drcura- 
Btances were auch that a respite vras, in a mili- 
tary view, important, in a political view almoat 
decisive. 

The alliance against Holland, formidable as it 
was, was yet of such a nature that it could not 
Eocceed at all nnleaa it succeeded at once. The 
English ministra^ could not cany on the war 
without money. They could legally obtain money 
only from the Farhament ; and the;' were most 
unwilling to call the Parliament together. The 
which Charles had adopted at home 
I more unpopular than his foreign pol- 
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tcj. H« bad bouod himBell bj a treaty with 
Lewie to re-CBtablisb the Catholic religion in Eng- 
landf and, in purauAnce of tbis design^ he had en- 
tered on the same path which his brother after- 
mtrd trod with greater obstinac; to a more fatal 



diBSenlers. The matter of the Declan 
bdalgence eiagperated one half of bia subjects, 
Mid the inapiier the other half. Liberal men 
would have rejoiced to see a toleration granted, 
at least to all Protestant sects. Hanj Qigh- 
churchmen bad no objection to the king's diB- 
pensing power. But a tolerant act done in an 
Qnconstitutlonal wBf eicit«d the opposition of 
all who were zealous either for the Church or for 
the prtvilegeB of the people, that is to saj, oE 
ninet;-niae Eagliahmen ont of a hundred. The 
ministera were, therefore, moBt unwilling to meet 
the Houses. lAwless and desperate as their 
counsels were, the boldest of them had loo much 
value for his neck to think of resorting to benev- 
olences, privy seals, ship-monc;, or any of the 
other unlawful modes of eitortioa wliich had 
been familiar to the preceding age. The auda- 
<Hou8 fraud of shutting up the eicheijuer furnish- 
ed them with about twelve hundred thousand 
pounds -, a sum which, even in better hands than 
thare, would not have sufficed for the war charges 
of a siDgle year. And this was a step which 
could never be repeated — a step which, like moat 
brcaobes of public faltb, wm speedU; found Vt 
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hitve cansed pecnniar; diScuUiea greater tbin. 
those vhich iC remoTed. All Che moDey that 
could be raised waa gone ; Hotland was not con- 
quered; and the king bad no resource but in a 
Parliament 

Had a general election taken place at this 
crisis, it ie probable that the couutr; would have 
sent up represcntatiTes aa resolatclj hostile to 
the court aa those who met in NoTember, 16*0; 
that the whole domestic and foreign policv of the 
Government would hare been instantly changed ; 
and that the members of the Cabal wonld have 
expiated their crimes ou Tower QilL But the 
House of Commons was still the same which had 
been elected twelve years before, in the midst 
of the transporCa of joy, repentance, and loyalty 
which followed the Restoration; and no pains 
had been spared to attach it to the court by 
places, pensions, and bribes. To the great mass 
of the people it was scarcely less odious than the 
cabinet itself. Yet, though it did not immediate- 
ly proceed to thoae strong measnres which a new 
House would in all probability have adopted, it 
yiaa sullen and unmanageable, and undid, slowly 
indeed, and by degrees, but moat effectually, all 
that the ministers had done. In one session it 
annihilated their system of internal government, 
la a secood aefision It gave a death-blow to their 
foreign policy. 

The dispensing power was the first object of 
attack. The Commons would not eipressly ap- 
prove the war; but neiUier did they as yet ex- 
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presilj condemn it; and the; were even willing 
to jT^nt the king a supplj for tho purpose of 
owtiDuing hoatilitiea, on condition that he would 
redress iutemsl grieruices, among which the 
UeclaratioD of Indulgence held the foremost 



Shaftesbury, who was ChnDcellot, Baw that the 
game was up, that be had got all that was to be 
got b; siding with despotiem and Foperj, and 
that it was high time to think of being a dema- 
g(^e and a good Protestaot. The Lord Treas- 
urer CliSord WAS marked out bj his boldness, bj 
Ilia openness, bf his lesl for tbe Catholic religion, 
b; Bomethiag which, compared with tbe Tillanj 
of hia coUesguea, might almost be called hones. 
tT, (o be the scape-goat of the whole conspiraej, 
'^he king came in person to the House of Peers 
(or the purpose of requesting their lordships to 
mediate between him and the Commons touching 
the Declaration of ludulgcnce. He remained in 
the House while his speech was taken into con- 
sideration ; a common practice with him ; for the 
debates amused hia sated mind, and were some- 
times, he used to saj, as good as a comedf. A 
more sudden turn his majeatj had certainlj nev- 
er seen in anj comedy of intrigue, either at his 
own plaj-house, or at the duke's, than that which 
thia memorable debate produced. The Lord 
Treasurer spoke with characteristic ardor and in. 
trepidJQr in defense of the Declaration. When 
he sat down, the Lord Chancellor rose from the 
wool-sack, and, to the uuazement of Uie king 
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and of the Iloiue, stUcked Clifford, attBcked 
tbe DecUratioD for nhich he had himself spofcen 
in council, gave up the whole policy of Ihe cabi. 
net, and declared himself on tlie side of the House 
of Commomi. Even that age had not witneseed 
80 portentoua a displaj of impudence. 

The king, b; the advice of the French court, 
which cared much more about the war on the 
Continent than about the conversion of tbe Eng- 
lish heretics, detennined to save hia foreign pol- 
icy at the eipense of his plana in favor of the 
CalhoUc ChurcL He obtained a supply ; and in 
return for this concession he cancelled the Decla- 
ration of ladulgenoe, and made a formal reaun- 
tdaUon of the dispensing power before he pro- 
rogned the Houses. 

But It was DO more in his power to go on with 
the war than to maiDtiuD his arbitrary sTateo) at 
home. His mioiatry, betrayed within, and fierce- 
ly assailed from without, went rapidly to piecea. 
Clifford threw down the white staff, and retired 
to the woods of Ugbrook, vowing, with bitter 
tears, that he would never again see that turbu- 
lent city and that perfidious court Shaftesbury 
was ordered to deliver up the great seal, and in- 
stantly carried over his front of brass and his 
tongue of poison to the ranks of the opposition. 
The remainini; members of the Cabal had neither 
the capacity of the late Chancellor, nor the cour- 
age and enthusiasm of the late Treasurer. They 
were not ooly unable to carry on their former 
projects, but began to tremble for their own landa 
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and heads. The Pariiuneat, as soon as it agdn 
met, began to murmur aguaat the alliance with 
France and tbe var with Hollnad ; and Iho mur- 
mur gradually swelled into a fierce and terrible 
clamor. Strong resolutions were adopted against 
Lauderdale and Bucbinghmn. Articles of im- 
pcachment were exhibited against Arlington. 
The Triple Alliance was mentioned with rever- 
ence in every debate; and the eyea of all men 
were turned toward the riuiet orchard, where the 
author of that great league was amusiug bimself 
with reading and gardening. 

Temple waa ordered to attend the king, and 
WBB charged with the office of negotiating a sep- 
arate peace with Holland. The Spanish ambas- 
sador to the Court of London had been empower- 
ed by the States-general to treat in their name. 
With him Temple came to a speedy agreement; 
and in three days a treaty was concluded. 

The highest bonora of the State were now with- 
in Temple's reach. After the retirement of Clif- 
ford, the while staff had been delivered to Thom- 
as Otbome, soon after creati^l Earl of Danby, 
who waa related to Lady Temple, and had, many 
years earlier, travelled and played tennis with Sir 
Willifun. Danby waa an interested and dishon- 
eat man, but by no means destitute of abiliUes 
or of judgment He was, indeed, a fur better 
adviser than any in whom Charles bad hitherto 
reposed confidence. Clarendon was a man of 
another generatioo, and did not in the least Un- 
derstand the Bodety which he had to govern. 
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The members of the Cabal were ministers of k 
foreign power, and enemies of the Eatahlislied 
Church ; and had, in oooseqaeuce, raised against 
themselves and their master an irresistible storm 
of national and religious hatred. Daoby wished 
to strengthen and extend the prerogative ; ttut 
be had the sense to see that this could tie done 
only by a complete change of Bystnn. He knew 
the Bnglisb people and the House of Commons ; 
and he knew that the course which CbaHes bad 
recently taken, if obstinately pursued, might well 
end before the windows of the Banquet! ng-house. 
He saw that the true policy of the crown was 
to ally itself, not with the feeble, the hated, ^e 
down-trodden Catholics, but with the powerful, 
tit% wealthy, the popular, the dominant Church of 
England ; to trust for aid not to a foreign prince 
whose name was hateful to the British nation, 
and whoK succors conid be obtained only on 
terms of vassalage, but to the old Cavalier party, 
to the landed gentry, the clergy, and the oiilver- 
sities. By rallying round the throne the whole 
strength of the RoyaUsts and High-churabmen, 
and by uung without stint all the resources of 
corruption, he flattered himself that be could 
manage the FarUament That he failcdis to be 
attributed leas to himself than to his master. Of 
the disgraceful dealings which were still kept up 
with the French court, Danby deserved little or 
none of the blame, though he suffered the whole 
punishment. 
Oanbv, with great parliamentary talents, had 



p«td little attention to European politics, Knd 
wished :For the help oF some person on whom he 
could rel; in the foreign depBrtment. A plan 
was according!; arranged for making Temple Sec- 
retary of Stale. Arlington was the only roerober 
of tbe Cabal who stil! held office in England. The 
temper of tbe House of Commons made it neces- 
sary to remove him, or rather to require hint to 
sell out; for St that time the great offices ofStats 
were bought and sold as commissions in the army 
DOW are. Temple was informed that he should 
have the seals if be would pay Arlington six thou- 
Mnd pounds. The traosaction bad nothing in it 
discreditable, according to the notions of that age, 
and the investment would have been a good one ; 
for we imagioe that at that time the gains which 
a secretary of state mi^ht malie, wiUiout doing 
anything considered as improper, were very con- 
riderable. Temple's friends offered to lend him 
the money; but he was fully determined not to 
take a post of so much responsibility in times so 
■gitated, and under a prince on whom so little rc- 
hance could be placed, and accepted the embassy 
to the Hague, leaving Arlington to find another 
purchaser. 

Before Temple left England be had a long au- 
dience of the king, to whom he spoke with great 
Beverily of the measureB adopted by the Uto iiiin. 
iRtry. The king owned that things hod turned 
out ill. "But," said he, " if I had been well served, 
I might have made a ^lod business of it" Tem- 
ple was alarmed at this lai^nagc^ and Inferred 
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from it that the svatom of CheCab&l had not been 
abandoned, bnt only auapended. He therefor* 
thought it hie duty (o go, as he eipresEes it, " to 
the bottom of the matter." He strongly repre- 
sented to the king tlie imposaibility of establish- 
ing cither abaoluCc government or the Catholio 
religion in England ; and concluded by repeat- 
ing an observation which he bad heard at BrUA- 
sels fmm H. Gounillc, a very intelligent French- 
man well known to Charles: "A king of Eng- 
land," s^d GouTTUle, "nho is Killing to be the 
nan of his people, is the et«Etest king in the 
world ; but if he nisbea to be more, by Heaven 
he is nothing at alU" The king betrayed some 
aymptoniB of impatience during this lecture ; but 
at last he laid his hand kindly on Temple's shoul- 
der, and aaid, "You are right, and so iaGourvillei 
and I will be the man of my people." 

With this assurance Temple repaired to the 
Hague in July, ldT4. Holland was now secure, 
and France was Burrounded on every side by eb- 
emics. Spain and the empire were in anna for 
the purpose of compelling Lewis tji abandon all 
that he had acquired since the Treaty of the Pyr- 
enees. A. congreas for the purpose of putting 
an end to the war was opened at Nimeguen un- 
der the mediation of England in lfi75 ; and to 
that congress Temple was deputed. The work 
□f conciliation, however, went on very slowly. 
The belligerent powers were still sanguiue, aad 
the mediating power was UDal«ady and insincere. 

Jn the mean Unie the opposition in England 
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became more »nd more formidable, and seemed 
taUj delermined to force the king into a vrar 
with France. Charles was desirous of making 
Bome appoiatments which might etrengthen the 
administration and conciliate the confidence of 
the public. No man was more esteemed bj the 
nation than lemple; ;et he had never been 
concerned in any opposition to any government. 
In July, 1677, he was sent for from Niraegueo. 
Oiarlea rec^ved bim witii caresses, earnestly 
pressed him to accept the seals of Secretary of 
State, and promised to bear half the charge of 
buying out the preeent holder. Temple was 
charmed by the kindness and poHteoeBS of the 
king's manner, and by the hvelinesa of hia inaj- 
eety's conversation ; but his prudence ivas not to 
be so kid aaleep. He calmly aad aleadily ci- 
cuaed himself. The king affected to treat his 
excuses aa mere jests, and gayly said, " Go ; get 
you gone lo Sheen. We shall have no good ot 
you till yon have been there ; and vhen you have 
rested yourself, come up again." Temple with- 
drew and stayed two daya at his villa, but return- 
ed to town in the same mind ; and the king was 
forced to coDsent at least to a delay. 

But while Temple thus carefully shunned the 
responsibility of bearing a part in the general di- 
rection of affairs, he gave a signal proof ot that 
never-failing sagacity which enabled him to find 
out ways of disUnguiahing himself without risk. 
He bad a principal share in brining about an 
event whidi was at the time hailed with general 
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utiE^Mtioti, txid vbich subiequently produced 
consequeoces of the highest imporMnce. This 
was the marmge of the Prince of Orange and 
the Lad; Uaiy. 

In the followiag j'ear Temple returned to the 
Hague ; and thence he waa. ordered, in the close 
of 16'IS, to repair to Nimeguen, for the purpose 
of signing the hoUov and unsatiefactory treaty 
bj whieh the dietraclioQa of Eumpe were fcir a 
short time suspended. He grumbled much at 
being required to affix his name to bad articles 
which he had not framed, and edll more at hav- 
ing to travel in vor; cold weather. After all, a 
difficult; of etiquette prevented him from sign- 
ing, and he returned to the Hague. Scarce!; ^d 
he arrived there when he received intelligence 
that the kiog, whose embarrassmenbi vere now 
far greater than ever, was fully resolved immedi- 
ately to appoint him Secretary of State. lie a 
third time dechned that high post, end began to 
make preparations for a journey to Italy; thint- 
iug, doubtless, that he should spend his time 
much more pleasantly among pictures and ruins 
than in luch a whirlpool of political and relig- 
ious frenzy as was then raging in London. 

But the king was in extreme necessity, and was 
no longer to be so easily put off. Temple re- 
ceived positive orders to repair instantly to Ting- 
land. Fe obeyed, and found the country in a 
State even more fearful than that which he bad 
pictured to himself. 

Those are terribio conjunctures, when the dis- 
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contents of a nation — not light and capricious dis- 
contents, but discontents which have been stead- 
ilj increasing during a long series oC years — haie 
attained their full maturitj. Tlic discerning feir 
predict the approach of these . conjunctures, but 
predict iu vain. To the many, the esil seasoa 
comes as a total eclipse of the sun at noon comes 
lo a people of savages. Society whicb, but a 
Bbort time before, was in a state of perfect re- 
pose, is on B sudden agitated with the most fear- 
ful convulsions, and seems lo be on the verge of 
diesolution ; and the rulers vho, till the mischief 
wBV beyond the reach of all onlinary remediea, 
had never bestowed one thought on its eiiateace, 
stand bewildered and panic-stricken, without 
hope or resource, in the midst of the coofusion. 
Une such conjuncture this generation has seen. 
(Jod grant that we may never see another 1 At 
such a conjuncture it was that Temple landed on 
English ground in the beginning of 1679. 

The Parliament had obtained a glimpse of the 
king's dealings with I'rance ; and their anger had 
been unjustly directed against Dauby, whoso con- 
duct as lo that matter had been, on the whole, 
deserving rather of praise than of censure. The 
Popish plot, the murder of Godfrey, the infamous 
inventious of Gates, the discovery of Colman's 
letters, had eieited the nation to madness. All 
the disaffection nhich had been generated by 
eighteen years of misgovernment had come to 
the birth together. At this man:ient the king 
bad been advised to dissolve that Parliament 
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which had been elected joat after hie restontion, 

and which, though its composition had since tliat 
time heea greatly altered, was stiU far more deep- 
ly imbued with the old cavalier epirit than any 
that had preceded or that was likely to follow it. 
The general election had commenced, and was 
proceeding with a degree of eidtement never 
before known. The tide ran furiously ag^oat 
the court It was clear that a majority of tbe 
new House of (Tnmmons would be, to use a, word 
which came into fashion a few months later, de- 
cided Whigs. Charles had found it necessary to 
yield to the violence of the public feeling. The 
Duke of York was on the point of retiring to 
Holland. " I ceTcr," says Temple, who had seen 
the abolition of monarchy, the dissolution of the 
Long Parliament, the fall of the Protectorate, the 
declaration of Monk against the Rump — "I nev- 
er saw greater disturbance in men's minds." 

The king now with the utmost urgency be- 
sought Temple to take the seals. Tbe pecuniary 
part of the arrangement no longer presented any 
difficulty; and Sr William was oot quite bo de- 
cided in his refusal as he bad formerly been. 
He look three days to consider the posture of 
affairs, and to examine his own feelings ; and he 
came to the conclusiou that "the accne was unfit 
for such an actor as he knew ilimaelf to be." Yet 
he felt that, by refusing help to the king at such 
a crisis, he might give much offense and iucur 
much censure. He shaped hia couiiie with his 
usual dexterity. He affected to be very desirous 
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of a seat in Parliament ; yet he tontriTed to be 
an unaucceSBful candiduM ; and, when all the 
vriU were returned, he repTeaenUci that it would 
be uaelesa for him to take the seala till he could 
pn>cure admittaDce to the House of Commons; 
and in this munner he aucceeded in avoiding the 
greatnesB which others desired to thrust upon 

The ParliameDt met ; and the violence of its 
proceedings aurpasaed all eipectation. The Long 
Fnrhament itself, with much greater provoca- 
tion, had at its commencement been less violent. 
The Treasarer was instantly driven from office, 
impeached, tent to the Tower. Sharp and ve- 
hement votes were passed on Che subject of the 
Popish plot The Commons were prepared to 
go much farther, to wrest from the king bis pre- 
rogative of mercy in cases of high political crimes, 
and to alter the auccession to the crown. Charles 
was thoroughly perplexed and dismayed. Tem- 
ple saw him almost daily, and thought him Im- 
pressed with a deep sense of his errors, and of 
the miserabk state into which they had brought 
him. Their conferences became longer and more 
confidential ; and Temple began to flatter himself 
with the hope that be might be able to reconcile 
parties at home as he hod reconciled hostile 
states abroad ; that he might be able to suggest 
a plan which should allay all heat^, efface the 
memory of all post grievances, secure the nuUon 
from misgoiemmenl, and protect the crown 
agminst the encroadmieDts of Parliameat. 
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Temple's plan waa that the eristlog privy 
council, nhich couBisted of fifty members, should 
be duuolred ; that tbere should do longer b« a 
smalt interior council, like that which ia now des- 
ignated aa the cabinet ; that a new priv; council 
of thirtj members should be appointed ; and lliat 
the king should pledge himself to govern by the 
coQstant advice of tMa body, to suffer all bis af- 
fairs of ereiy liind to be frecl; debated there, 
and not to reserve anj part of the pubUc busi- 
nesa for a secret committee. 

lilf teen of the members of (his new council were 
to be great officers of State. The other Bfleea 
were to be independent noblemen and gentlemen 
of the greatest weight in the country. In ap- 
pointing them, particular regard was to be had 
to the amount of their properly. The whole an- 
nual income of the councillors was estimated at 
three hundred thousand pounds. The annual in- 
come of all the members of the House of Com- 
mons was not supposed to exceed four hundred 
thousand pounds. The appointment of wealthy 
councilors Temple describes as "a chief regard, 
necessary to this constitution." 

This plan was tho subject of frequent conver- 
sation between the king and Temple, After a 
month passed in discussions to which no third 
person appears to have been privy, Charlea de- 
clared himself satisfied of the expedieacy of the 
proposed measure, and resolved to carry it into 

It is much to be regretted that Temple has left 



OB DO account of these confereccea. HiatorUns 
have, therefore, beeo left lo form their own con- 
jectures 03 to the object of this very extraordU 
narj plan, " thU coDstitutioti," as Temple himself 
calls it And we cannot saj that any eiplanv 
tion which has yet been given seems Ut us quite 
satisfactoiy. Indeed, almost all the writers ivhom 
we iiBTe consulted appear (o consider the change 
OS meiely a, change of ndministratioo, and so 
conaiderlng it, they generally applaud it. Ur. 
Courtenay, who has evidently examined this sub- 
ject with more attention than has ofl«n been be- 
stowed upon it, seems to think Temple's scheioe 
very strange, nuintelligible, and absurd. It is 
with very great diffidence that we offer our own 
solution of wbat we hare always thought one of 
the great riddles of English history. We are 
strongly inclined to suspect that the appointment 
of the new privy council was really a much more 
remarkable event than has generally been sup- 
posed, and that what Temple had in view was to 
effect, under color of a change of adminiBtratiou, 
a permaneat change in the consUtutioo. 

The plan, considered merely as a, plan for the 
fonnatioa of a cabinet, is so obviously inconven- 
ient, that we cannot easily heticva this to have 
been Temple's chief object. The number of the 
new council alone would bo a most serious objec- 
tion. The largest cabinets of modern times have 
not, we believe, coasisted of more than fifteen 
members. Even this number has generally been 
thought too Urge. The Marquess WeUesley, 
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whose jud^ent on a question of executive ad- 
min Uiration is enUtled to &9 much respect as 
that of anj stateamiui thst EaglSind ever pro- 
duoed, eipreseed, during the ministerial negotia- 
tions of the year 1812, his conviction that even 
thirteen whs an Inconvenienily large number. 
But in a cabinet of thirty members what chance 
could there be of finding unitj, secrecy, eipedi- 
tion, any of the qualities which such a body 
ought tj) posaesa ? If, indeed, the members of 
euch a cabinet were closely bountl together by 
iQtGrcat,if they all had a deep stabe in the per- 
manence of the administration, if the majority 
were dependent on a small number of leading 
men, the thirty might perhaps act as b BmaU- 
er number would act, Ihovigh more slowly, more 
awkwardly, and with more risk of improper dia- 
closares. But the council which Temple pro- 
posed was BO framed that if, instead of thirty 
members, it had contained only ten. it would sdll 
hare been the most unnicldy and discordant 
c&binet that ever sat One half of the members 
were to be persons holding no office ; persons who 
had no motive to compromise their opinions, or 
to take any Bhare of the respo'naibiiitj of an un- 
popular measure ; persons, therefore, who might 
be mqiecteri, as often aa there might be a criais 
requiring the moat cordial co-operation, to draw 
off from the rest, and to throw every difSculty 
In the way of the public business. The circum- 

wealth only made the matter worse. The House 
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of Comraona is a checking bodj; and therefore 
it ia desirable that it should, to a great eiteot, 
CoaeiBt of men of independent fortune, who re- 
ceive nothing and eipect nothing from the Gor- 
emmenl But with executive boards the case ia 
quite Jiffereut Their business ia not lo check, 
but to act. The ver; same things, therefore, 
irhich arc (he virtues of parliaments maj be vices 
in cabinela. We can hardly conceive a greater 
curse to the countrj than an administration, the 
members of which should be aa perfect!; inde- 
pendent o( each other, and as little under the 
necesait; of making mutual concesaions, as the 
repreaeutatives of London and Devonshire in the 
Bouse of Commons are and ought to be. Now, 
Temple'a new council wae to contain fifteen mem- 
bers who were to hold no offices, and the aver- 
ts amount of whose private eatates was ten 
thousand poimds a year, an income which, in 
proportion to the wants of a man of rank of 
that period, was at least equal to thirty thousand 
a year in our time. Was it to be expected that 
svlch men would gratuitously take on themselves 
the labor and responsibility of miniaters, and the 
unpopularity which the best ministers must some- 
times be prepared to brave f Could there be any 
doubt that an oppoailJon would soon be formed 
within the cabinet itself, and that the conae- 
quence would be disunion, altercation, tardiness 
ID operations, the divul^ng of secrets, everything 
moat alien from the nature of an ezeoutive coun- 
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Is it possible to fmagine that conBiderationi 
BO graTe And so obvious ihould b&ve altc^eth^ 
escaped the Dotice of a man of Temple's mgtci- 
ly and eiperience ? One of two things appears 
to us to be certain : eiUier that hia project has 
been misunderBtood, or that his talents for pub- 
lic affaire twre been overrated. 

We lean to the o[diiioii that Ins project has 
been misunderstood. His new coundl, tn we 
have shown, would have been an exc^dingl^ 
bad cabinet The inference which we are in- 
clined to draw is this, that ha meant bis coundl 
to serve some other purpose thao that of a mere 
cabinet Barillon used four or fire words which 
roDtain, we think, the kej of the whole mysterj. 
Hr. Courtena; calls them pithy words ; but he 
does not, i( we are rif;ht, apprehend thdr whole 
force. " Ce sont," said BarilliHi, " des £tats, non 
des conseila." 

In order clearly to understand what we imag- 
ine to have l>een Temple's views, the reader must 
remember that the Government of England was 
at that moment, and had been during nearly 
e^ty years, io a state of transition. A change, 
not tits less real or the less extensive because 
disgnisedunder ancient names and forma, was iit 
constant progress. The theory of the constitu- 
tion, the fundamental laws which fix the powers 
of the three branches of the Ic^lature, ander- 
w«lt no material change between the time ot 
Elizabeth and the time of William the Third. 
The nkost celebrated laws of the seventeenth 
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editor; on those eubjecta, the Petition of Kght, 
tlia Declaration of Right, are purely declaratory. 
Thej purport lo be merely recitala of the old 
polity of England. Tbey do not establish free 
gOTemmest as a salutary improvement, but claim 
it 08 an uadoubCed and immemorial inheritance. 
Nererthelesa, there can be no doubt tbat, during 
the period of which we apeak, all the mutual re- 
lations of all the orders of the State did practi- 
cally undei^o an entire change. The letter of 
the law might be unaltered ; but at the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century the power of the 
crown was, in fact, decidedly predominant in the 
State ; and at the end of that century the pow- 
er of Parliament, and especially of the Lower 
House, had become, in fact, de^edly predomi- 
nant. At the beginning of the century, the sov- 
ereign perpetually violated, with little or no op- 
position, the clear privileges of Parliament. At 
the close of the centu[7, the Parhameat had virt- 
ually drawn to iteelf just aa much as it chose of 
the prert^tive of the crown. The sovereign 
rctuned the shadow of that authority of which 
the Tudor? had held the substance. He had a 
legislative veto which he never ventured to eiter- 
dse ; a power of appointing ministers, whom an 
address of the Commons could at any moment 
force him to discard ; a power of declaring war 
whioh, without parliamentary support, could not 
be carried on for a single ^y. The Houses of 
^rliament were now not merely ICf^laUve as- 
senbliei, not merely checking assemblica ; they 



were great councils of State, nhose voice, when 
loudly and Snul j nused, nos decisive on (11 qnes- 
tioDS of foreigu and domestic policy. There wu 
no port of the whole Bjatezn of GoTeituneQt with 
which the; had not power to interfere b; advioe 
equiTalent to command ; and if tfaej abstained 
from intenaeddiing with some departmeots of the 
executiTC administration, they were withheld from 
doing BO odI; bj their own moderation, and by 
the confideace wbich they reposed in the minia- 
lera of the crown. There is perhaps no other in- 
stance in history of a change so complete in the 
real oonstitudou of an empire, unacoompamed 
by any corresponding change in the theoretical 
constitution. The disguis^ transformation ot 
the Roman commonwealth into a despotic moa- 
archy, under the long adminiBtration of Augus- 
tus, is perhaps the nearest parallel 

This great alteration did not take place with- 
out strong and constant resistance on the part 
of the kings ot the house of Stuart. Till 1642, 
that resistance was generally of an open, violent, 
and lawless nature. If the Commons refused 
supplies, the sovereign levied a benevolence. If 
the Commons impeached a favorite minister, the 
sovereign threw tbe chiefs of the opposition into 
prison. Of these efforts to keep down the Par- 
liament by despotic force, without the pretext of 
law, the last, the most celebrated, and the most 
wicked was the attempt to sdze the five members. 
That attempt was the signal for dvil war, and was 
followed by ei{^teen years of blood and coofuBioa. 
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The dajB of trouble passed bj ; the eiilea re- 
turned ; Uie throDe was again aet up in its high 
place; the peerage and the hierarchy recovered 
their ancient Bpleodor. The fuadamental laws 
which had been r«cited in the Pedtioc of Right 
Here again solemni; recognized. The theory of 
the English consdtudon was the same on the 
day when the hand of Charles tha Second vaa 
kissed by the koeeling Houses at Whitehall as 
on the day when his father set up the royal stand- 
ard at Nottingham. There was a short period 
of dodng loudness, a hysierica paeno of lojat re- 
pentance and love. But emotions of thia sort 
are transitory; and the interests on which do- 
pends the progress of great societies are perma- 
nent The transport of reconciliation was EOOU 
oyer ; and the old struggle recommenced. 

The old struggle recommenced ; but not pre- 
cisely after the old fashion. The sorere^ was 
not, indeed, a man whom any common warning 
would have restrained from the grossest viola- 
tions of law. But it WBB no common warning 
that be had received. All around him were the 
recent signs of the vengeance of an oppressed 
nation, the fields on which the noblest blood of 
the island had been poured forth, the castles 
shattered by (he cannon of the parliamentary ar- 
mies, the hall where sat the stem tribunal to 
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heaTen and earth. The restored prince, adnHm- 
ished bf the fate of hU father, Dever Teotured to 
attack hia parliamenta with open and arbitAr; 
Tioienee. It was at one tJme by means of the 
Farliameat itself, at another time bj means of 
the courts of law, that he attempted to regain for 
the crown it« old predominance. Be began with 
great advantages. The Parliament of IfiSl was 
colled while the cation woa slill full of joy and 
lendemeBB. The great majoritj of the House 
of Commwis were lealoua Eojaiists. All the 
means of inSuence which the patrooage of the 
crown afforded were used without limit. Brib- 
ery was reduced to a sTstem. The king, when 
he could spare monej from his pleasures for 
nothing else, could spare it for purposes of cor- 
ruption. While the defense ot the coasts was 
neglected, while ships netted, while arsenals lay 
empty, while turbulent crowds of unpaid seamen 
swarmed in the streets ot the seaports, some- 
thing could sUll be scraped together in the Treasu- 
ry for ths members of the House of Commons. 
■nie gold of France was largely employed for 
the same purpose. Yet it was found, as indeed 
might have been foreseen, that there is a natural 
limit to the effect which can be produced by 
means like these. There is oue thing which tho 
most corrupt senates are unwilling to sell ; and 
that is, the power which makes them worth bay- 
ing. The same selfiab motives which induced 
them to take a piice for a particular vote induce 
them to opiMse every measure of which the ef- 
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feet would be to lower the importance, and con- 
gequently the price, of their votes. About the 
income of their poner, bo to apeak, they are quite 
read; to make bargains. But thej are not eaei- 
I; persaaded to part with any fragment of the 
principal. It is curious to observe how, during 
(he long continuance of this Parliament — the Pen- 
sionary Pariiament, as it was nicknamed by con- 
temporaries — though ever? circumstance seemed 
to be favorable to the crown, the power of the 
crovn woe constantly sinking, and that of the 
CommoDS constant!; rising. The me«tinp of the 
Houses were more frequent than in former reigns ; 
their interference was more harasBiog U> the Uov- 
cmment than in former reigns; they had begun 
to make peace, Co make war, U> pull down, it they 
did not act up, administrations. Already a new 
class of statesmen had appeared, unheaM of be- 
fore that time, but common ever since. Under 
the Tudors and the earlier Stuarts, it was gen- 
erally by courtly arts, or by official skill and 
knowledge, that a politician raised himself to 
power. I'rom the time of Cbariee the Second 
down to our own days a different spedes of tal- 
ent, parliamentary talent, has been the most val- 
uable of alt the qualiGcations of an English 
Btalesman. It has stood in the place of all other 
acquirements. It has covered ignorance, weak- 
ness, rashness, the most fatal maiadministration. 
A great negotiator is nothing when compared 
with a great detwter ; and a minister who con 
make a successful speech need trouble hinueU 
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little ibon att nnBoecesaM expedition. Thk ia 
the talent which has made judges wiltKnt )>w, 
and diplomatists vithout French ; which has aoit 
to the Admiralt; men who did not know the atem 
of a ship from her bowsprit, and to the India 
Board men who did not know the difference t>e- 
tween a mpee and a pagoda ; which mode a for- 
eign secretarr of Ur. ^tt, who, as George the 
Second said, had nerer opeoed VaCtel ; and whicta 
waa verj near making a Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer of Hr. Sheridan, who could not work a 
sum in long division. Tbia was the sort of tal- 
ent which raised Clifford from obscurit; to the 
head of affurs. To this talent Osborne, b; birth 
B simple couDtrj gentleman, owed his white staff, 
his Garter, and his dukedom. The encroacbmeni 
of the power of the Parhament on the power of 
the crown resembled a fatality, or the o]>eratioo 
of some great law of nature. The will of the in- 
diriduat on the throne, or of the individuals in 
the two Houses, seemed to go for Dotbing, The 
king might tie eager to encroach ; yet something 
constanu^ drove him back. The Parliament 
might be lojal, even servile ; yet something con- 
stantly urged them forward. 

These things were done in the grera tree. 
What, then, waa likely to be done in the dry * 
The Popish plot and the general election came 
togeUier, and found a people predisposed to the 
moat violent excitation. The composition of the 
House of Commons was changed. The Legisla- 
ture was filled with men who leaned to rcpub- 
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UcaniBm in politics, and to FresbjterianiHm la 
rel^oo. The; no sooner met than they com- 
menced an attack on the GoTerament whii^ if 
aucceasf u], must hava made them supreme in the 
State. 

Where was this to end f To us who hare seen 
the solution the question presents fev difEculties. 
But to a slatesmaa of the age of Chartea the 
Second, to a statesman who wished, without de- 
priving the Parliament of ila privileges, to main- 
tain the monarch in hia old Hupremaej, it must 
have appeared very perplexiag. 

Clarendon had, when minister, struggled hon- 
eatly, perhaps, but, as was hifl wont, olMtinatcly, 
proudly, and offensively, against the growing pow- 
er of the Commons. He was for allowing them 
their old authority, and not one atom more. He 
would never have claimed for the crown a right 
to levy taies from the people without the coosent 
of Parliament But when the Parliament, in the 
first Dutch war, most properly insisted on know- 
ing how it was that the money which thej had 
voted had produced so little effect, and began to 
inquire through what hands it had passed, and on 
what services it had been eipended. Clarendon 
considered this as a monstrous innovation. He 
told the king, as he himself says, "that he could 
not be t«o indulgent in the defense of tbe privi- 
leges of Parliament, and that he hoped he would 
never violate any of them ; bat he desired him to 
be equally solicitoua to prevent the excesses in 
Fariiament, and not to suffer them to extend 
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their juriBdiction la obm they bave notbuig ta 
dn with ) and that to restrain tbem within tbeir 
proper boonds and limits is aa necesaatj as it ia 
to preserre them from being invaded ; spd that 
this was Buch a new encroachment aa had no 
bottom." This U a single inatancc; Otbera 
mi^ht easily be given. 

The bigotrj, the Btrong paauona, the haughty 
and disdaioful temper, which made Clarendon's 
great abilities a source of almost unmixed eril 
to himself and to the public, hod no place in the 
character ot Temple. To Temple, howerer, as 
well as ta Clarendon, the rapid chauge which waa 
taking place in the real working of the constitu- 
tion gave great disquiet ; particularly as Temple 
had neier eat in the Euglish Parliament, and 
therefore regarded it with none ot the predilec- 
tion which men natanlly feel for a body to vhiidl 
the; belong, and for a theatre en which their 
own talents have been adTsntageously displayed. 

To wrest by force from the House of Commons 
its newly acquired powers was impossible; nor 
was Temple a man to recommend such a stroke, 
even if it had been possible. But was it poaaible 
that the House of Commons might be induced to 
let those poweis drop T Was it possible that, as 
a great revolution had been effected without any 
change in the outward form of the Govemmrait, 
so a great counter-revolution might be effected 
in the same manner t Waa it possible that the 
crown and the Parliament might be placed in 
nearly the Same relative position in which thc^ 
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had Btood in the reign of Elizabeth, and tbat this 
■night be done withoat one evord drawn, without 
one eiecution, >ad with the g^ieral aoquiesoence 
of the nation ? 

The English people — it was probably thus 
that Temple argued — will not bear to be govern- 
ed by the unchecked power of the Borereign, nor 
ought they to be so governed. At present there 
is no check but the Parliament. The limits which 
Beparale the power of checking those who gov- 
ern from the power of governing are not ea^ly 
to be deSned. The Parliament, therefore, sup- 
ported by the nation, ia rapidly drawing to itself 
all the powera of Govemment. If it were possi- 
ble to frame Eome other check on the power of 
the ciown, some check which might be less gall- 
ing to the Bover^gn than that bj whiuh he is 
DOW constantly tormented, and yet which might 
appear to the people to be a tolerable securi- 
ty agunst maladminiBtration, parUaments would 
probably meddle less ; and they would be less 
supported by public opinion in their meddling. 
That the king's hands may not be rudely tied by 
others, he must consent to tie them lightly him- 
self. That the executive administrtttioo may not 
be usurped b? the checking body, something of 
the character of a checking body must be given 
to the body which conducts the eiecutive admin- 
istration. The Parliament is now nrronting to 
itself every day a. larger share of the functions 
of the privy coundL We must rtop the evil ijy 
^ving to the privy coancil sometliing of tlie con- 



■dntim <rf a pariiuBatt. Let tbe nalkB M« 
tlwt an tte king's nwuans aie directed by ■ 
Atnaet compoaed of repreeealiliTeB at eroT or- 
der [d the State, bj ft niHDet which containi, not 
I^aceiiieii akme, but independeot and popolaT 
oMetaeB aod gentlemen who haie Urge estates 
and no Batario, and who ate not likelj to sacri- 
fice the public welfare in wbii^ tbcy have a deep 
Btabe, and the credit which they hare obtained 
with the coantiy, to the pleasure of a court from 
which thej msiTe nothiiig. Whoi the ordinary 
administralioii is in such iumda as these, the peo- 
ple will be qaile content to see the Parliament 
become, what it formerly was, an extraordinary 
check. Tbcy will be quite willing that the House 
of Commons ibonid meet only once in three years 
for a short seseion, and should take as little part 
in matters of 9late as it did a hundred years agoi 
Thus we believe that Temple reasoned ; for On 
this hypothesis his scheme is intelligible; and on 
nnj other hypothesis bis scheme appear* to us,' 
u it does to Ur, Conrtenay, exceedinf;ty absurd 
Bod unmeaning. This cound! was strictly wliat 
Barillon called it, an assembly of states. There 
are tbe representatiTss of alt the great sections 
of the community, of the Chnrch, of the law, o( 
the Peerage, of the Commons. The eiclusion of 
one-half of the councillors from office under the 
crown — an eiclusion which is quite absurd when 
we coD^der tbe coundl merely as an executive 
board — becomes at once perfectly reasonable when 
we consider thn eonncil as a body intended to re- 
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stn^a tba crowa as well as to eiercise the poir- 
ers of the crown, Co perform aome of the fuDC- 
tiona of a parlUmeDt us veil as the functions of 
a cabinet. We Bee, too, whj Temple dwelt bo 
much OD the prirste wealth of the membera, vh; 
he iaBtituted a compariaoa between their united 
incomes sad the united iacomes of the raombera 
of the House of Commona. Sucb a parallel tfould 
have b«ea idle in the case of a, mere cabinet. li 
is extremely BigniGcant in the case of a body in- 
tended to superaede the House of Commons in 
scane very important functions. 

We can hardly help thinking that the notion 
of this Parliament on a small scale nag suggested 
to Temple by what he had himself seen in the 
United ProrineoB. The original Assembly of the 
Statcs-geueml consisted, as he tells ub, of above 
eight hundred persons. But this great body was 
represented by a imaller council of about ^irty, 
which bore the name and eierdaed the powers 
of the States-general At last the real Slates al- 
together ceased lo meet ; sndtheirpower,'though 
still a part of the theory of the constitution, be- 
came obsolete in practice. We do not, of course, 
imagine that Temple either eipccted or wished 
that parliaments should he thuB diaused ; but he 
did eipeot, we think, that something like what 
had happened in Holland would happen in Eng- 
land, and that a large portion of the functions 
lately assumed by Parliatneal would be quietly 
traasferred to the miniature Parliament which hie 
proposed to create. 
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Had tiiis plftD, with some modifications, been 
tried tit ui earlier period, in a more composed 
state of the public mind, and b; a better eor- 
ereign, we are by no means certain that it might 
not haTe effected the purpose for which it was 
designed. The rectrunt imposed dd the king by 
the coandl of thirty, whom he had himself chosen, 
would hare been feeble indeed when compared 
with the restraint imposed by Parliament. But 
it would hsTO been more constant It would 
have acted every year, and all the year round ; 
and before the Retolution ^e sesBiona of Parlia- 
ment were short and the recesses long. The ad- 
vice of the council would probably have present- 
ed any very moniitrouB and scandatoas measures ; 
and would, consequently, have prereDled ^e dis- 
contents which follow such measures, and the 
salutary laws which are the fruit of such discon- 
tents. We believe, for example, that the second 
Dutch war would never have been approved by 
eucb a couodl as that which Temple proposed. 
Wo are quite certain tiiat the ahutting-up of the 
exchequer would never even have been mention- 
ed in such a coundL The people, pleased to 
think that Lotil Russell, Lord Cavendish, and 
If r. Powie, unplaced and nnpeosioned, were daily 
representing their grievances and defending thdr 
rights in the royal presence, would not have 
pined quite so much for the meeting of parlia- 
ments. The Farliamentj when It met, would 
have found fewer and less glarii^ abuses to at- 
tack. There would have been less misgovern- 
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ment and teas reform. We should not have been 
cursed with the Cubal, or bleps^ with the Habeas 
Corpus Act. Id the mean time the council, con- 
sidered as an executive couucil, would, unlefls 
some at least of its powers had been delegated 
to B smaller body, have been feeble, dilator;, di- 
vided, unBt for eierjthiag which requires secrec; 
and despatch, and peculiarly unfit for the admin- 
Istratioa of war. 

The RcTolution put an end, in a Tery different 
vaj, to the long contest bctireea the king and 
the Parliament. From that time, the House of 
CommraiB baa been predominant in the State. 
The cabinet bus really been, from that time, a 
committee nominated by the ci'own out of the 
prevailing party in Parliament Though the 
minority in the Commons are constantly propos- 
ing to condemn eiecutive measures, or to call for 
papers which may enable the House to sit in 
judgment on such measares, these propositions 
are scarcely ever carried ; and if a proposition of 
this kind is carried against ti>e Qovernment, a 
change of ministry almost necessarily follows. 
UroTing and slruggUng power always gives more 
annoyance and is more unmanageable than estab- 
lished power. The House of Commons gave in- 
finitely more trouble to the ministers of Charles 
the Second than to any ministers of later times; 
for, in the time of Charles the Second, the House 
was checking ministers in whom it did not con- 
fide. Now that its ascendency is fully estab- 
lished, It either confides in ministers or tnma 
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them out This is undoobtedl; a far better slato 
of thin)^ than that which Temple wished to iij. 
troduce. The modem Cabinet ia a fat bett^ ei- 
eoutiTC council than his. The worst Honae of 
Commons that has sat since the BeTolution was 
a far more effldent check on miBgOTemmeDt than 
his fifteen independent councillors nould have 
been. Yet, everything considered, it seems to 
U9 that hia plan was the work of an obserraDt, 
ingenious, and ferUIe mind. 

On this occasion, as on ererj occaeion on which 
be came prominently forward, Temple had the 
rare good fortune to please the public as well M 
the sovereign. The general equitation wai great 
nhen it was known that the old council, made 
up of the most odious tools of poiver, wsa di»- 
missed ; that smalt interior committees, rendered 
odiouB b; the recent memorj of the Cabal, were 
to bo disused ; and that the king would adopt no 
measure till it bad been discussed and approved 
by a body of vhich one - half consisted trf inde- 
pendent gentlemen and noblemen, and in which 
such persons as Russell, Carcndi^, and Temple 
himself bad seats. Town and country were in a 
ferment of joy. The bells were rung ; bonfires 
were lighted ; and the acclamations of England 
were echoed by the Dutch, who considered the 
influence obtained by Temple as a certain omen 
of good for Europe. It Is, indeed, much to the 
honor of his sagacity that every one of his great 
measures should, in such times, have pleased er- 
, cry party which he had any interest in pleasing. 



This was the case wich the Triple Alliance, with 
the treat; wbich concluded the seeond Dutch 
war, with the marriiige of the Prince of Orange, 
and, Gnall;, with the insbiutiaa of this new 

The only people who grumbled were those pop- 
ular leaders of the House of Commons who were 
not among the Thirty; and if our view of the 
measare be correct, they were precisely the peo- 
ple who had good reason to grumble. They 
were precisely the people whose Hctivity and 
whose influence the new council was intended to 
destroy. 

But there was very soon an end of the briglit 
hopes and loud applauses with which the publi- 
cation of this scheme had been hailed. The per- 
fidious levity of the king and the ambition of the 
chiefs of parties produced the instant, entire, and 
irremediable failure of a plan which nothing but 
flrmneaa, public spirit, and self -denial on the part 
of all concerned in it could conduct to a happy 
issae. £ien before the project was diiulged, its 
aathor had already found reason lo apprehend 
that it would fail. Considerable difficult; waa 
experienced in framing the list of councillora. 
There were two men in particular about whom 
the king and Temple could not agree, two men 
deeply tainted with the vices common to tbo 
English Rtalesmen of that age, but unrivalled in 
talents, address, and influence. These were the 
Earl of Shaftesbury, and George Savile, Viscount 
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Il was a fatorite eMrcUe among the Greek 
aophiBca to write panegyrics on charaeters pro- 
Terbial for depravity. One professor of rheknic 
Bent to laocntles a panegyric on Busiria ; and 
Isocrates himself wrote another which has come 
down to us. It ia, we presume, from an ambition 
of the same kind that Bome writers have lately 
shown a disposition to eulogize Shaftesbury. But 
the attempt is Tain. The charges against him 
rest on evidence cot to be invalidated by any ar- 
Kuments which hnman wit can dcTiae, or by any 
information which may be found in old trunks 

Il is certain that, just before the Restoration, 
he declared to the r^ddea that he would be 
damned, body and soul, rather than Buffer a hair 
of their beads to be hurt, and that, just after the 
Restoration, he was one of tbo judges who sen- 
tenced them to death. It is certain that he was 
a principal member of the most profliBate admin- 
istration ever known, and that he was afterward 
a principal member of the most profligate oppo- 
ailioo ever known. It ia certain that, in power, 
he did not scruple to violate the great fundament- 
al principle of the constitution in order to ci- 
alt the Catholics, and that, out of power, he did 
not scruple to violate every principle of justice 
in order to destroy them. There were in that 
age some honest men, such aa William Penn, who 
valued toleration so highly that they would will- 
ingly have seen it establiBhed even by an ilk^l 
exertion of the prerogative. Thero were many 



honest men wbo dreaded arbitraty power so 
much that, on accoiml of the allinnce between 
popery aod arbitrary power, thej were disposed 
to grant do toleration to Papists. On both those 
clasBes we took with indulgence, though we think 
both in the wrong. But Shaftcahurj 1)e1onged to 
neither clasi. He united all that was worst in 
both. From the misguided friends of toleration 
be borrowed th^r contempt for the constitution, 
and from the misguided friends of civil liberty 
their contempt for the rights of conaincnce. We 
neret can admit that hi« conduct as a member 
of the Cabal was redeemed by his conduct as a, 
leader of opposition. On the contrary, hui llfo 
waa aucb that every part of it, as if by a skilful 
contrivance, reflects infamy on every other. We 
should never have known how abandoned a pros- 
titute he was in place if we had not known how 
desperate an incendiary he was out of it. To 
judge of him fairly, we must bear in mind that the 
Shaftesbury who, in office, was the chief author 
of the Dei^ration of Indulgeuce, was the same 
Sbaftesbury who, out of office, excited and kept up 
the savage hatred of the rabble of London against 
the very class to whom that Declaration of Indul- 
gence was intended to give illegal relief. 

It is amusing^ sec the excuses that are made 
for iiim. We will give two apeeimens. It is ac- 
knowledged that he was one of the ministry which 
made the alliance with France agunst Holland, 
and that this alliance was moat pemidous. What, 
then, is the defense t Even Jhis, that he betrayed 
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bia master's coonsels to the EleetocB of Saiony 
and Bracdenburg, and tried (o rouse all the Prot- 
estant powers of German; to defend the States. 
Again, it ia acknowledges! that he was deeplj 
concerned in the Declara^n of Indulgence, and 
that his conduct on this occasion was not only 
nnconBtitutional, but quite inconsUtent with the 
course which he afterward took respecting the 
profeaeore of the Cathohc faith. What, then, ia 
the defense * Even thia, that he meant only to 
allure concealed Papists to stow thoraselTes, and 
thu8 to become open marks for the vengeance of 
the public As ofton as he is charged with one 
treasun, his advocates vindicato him b; confess- 
ing two. They had better leave him where they 
find him. For him there is no escape upward. 
Every outlet by which he can creep out of his 
present position is one wliich lets him dowu into 
a still lower and fouler depth of infamy. To 
whitewash an Ethiopian is a proverbially hope- 
less attempt ; but to whitewash an Ethiopian by 
giving him a new coat of blacking is an enter- 
prise more extraordinary still. That in the eouise 
of Shaftesbury's dishonest and revengeful oppo- 
sitioD to the court he rendered one or two most 
useful services to his country, wo admit. And he 
is, wc think, fairly entitled, if that be any glory, 
to have his name eternally associated with the 
Habeas Corpus Act in the same way in which 
the name of Henry the Eighth is associated with 
die reformation of the Cburch, and that of Jack 
Wilkes with the most sacred rights of electors. 
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While ShafteBbury waa still living, his charac- 
ter was elaboratelj drawn by two ot the greatest 
writers of the age — by Butler with characteriflOc 
brillianoj of wit, by Dryden with even more than 
characteristic energy and loftiness, by both whh 
all the inspiration of hatred. The sparkling il- 
histrationa ot BuUer have been tbrowa into the 
shade by the brighter glory of that gorgeous 
satiric muBe who cornea sweeping by in sceptred 
pall, borrowed from her moat august sisters. But 
the descriptiona well deserve to be compared. 
The reader will at once perceive a considerable 
difference between Butler's 

"FoUticlan, 
With more beads than a beast lii vision," 

and tbe Ahithophel of Dryden. Butler dwells oa 
Shaftesbury's unprincipl^ versatility; on his won- 
derful and almoat mstinetive abill iu discerning the 
approach of a change of fortune; and on tbe dex- 
terity with which he eitricated himself from the 
snares in which be left bia associates to perish. 
•' Onr BtntB-srtincer foresaw 
Fo''rfl8oi7fiane^have°lirpo?ii1 



lee sndloluU, 



Can by Ihalr pangs and 

So guUly slnueri lu a stale 
Can by Ihelr Crimea progiiotticnte. 
And lu their conscieuces feel pain 
Somedaysberoreasbaner nfmiu. 



^ . , e the moat fitriking features- 

Ahithophel is one of the " great wite to madneBS 
near allied." And again — 



* It hoA neTcr. we belleTe» been remarked that t-vn 
of the moft striking lines la tbe deecrlpilon of Ahllh- 

Knollen'B "History of the Turks," primed mora 'than 
sixty jean before the appeBranee of '^Abaalom flud 



DrjiJen'8 word* ai 



arknble, because 
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dlbras " appeared in 1678, when the character ol 
ShafteBbviry had 88 yet but imperfectly develop- 
ed itaelf. He had, icdeed, been a traitor to ev- 
er; part; in the State ; but hia treasons had hith- 
erto prospered. Whether it nerc accident or sa- 
gacity, he had timed hia desertions in such a 
manner that fortune seemed to go to and fro 
with him from side to side. The eilent of his 
peifid; was known ; but it was not till the Pop- 
ish plot furnished him with a machinery which 
seemed sufBcientlj powerful for all hia purposes, 
that the audacity of bis spirit, and the fierceness 
of his malevolent pasaions, became full; mani- 
fest. His subsequent conduct showed undoubt- 
ed!; great ability, but not abilit; of the sort for 
which he had former!; been so eminent. He was 
now headstrong, aanguine, full of impetuous con- 
fidence in his own wisdom and His own good luck. 
He, whose fame as a political tactidan bad hith- 
erto rested chiefl; on his skilful retreats, now set 
himself to break down all the bridges behind him. 
Bis plans were castles in the air; his talk was 
rodomontade. He took no thought for the mor- 
row; he treated the court as if the king were 
alread; a prisoner in his liands ; he built on the 
favor of the roultitude, as if that favor were not ■ 
proverbiall; inconstant. The signs of the com- 
ing reaction were discerned b; men of far less 
sagacil; than his, and scared from his aide men 
more consistent than be bad ever pretended to 
be. But on him the; were lost. The counsel 
o( Ahithophel, that counsel which wm ai if a 
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man bai) tnqaireit of the oracle of God, wua tam- 
ed into fooliflbness. He who bad becoma it bj- 
wotd, for the ceruint; with which he fores&w 
■nd the suppleneaa with which he evaded duiger, 
DOW, when beset on eveiy side with siwrca aod 
de»Ui, seemed to be smitten with a blindness as 
strange as his former cloT-aighledness, and, tuni' 
ing neither to the right nor to the left, strode 
straight on with desperate hardihood to his doom. 
Therefore, after having early acquired and long 
preserved the r^atation of iofalUblc wisdom and 
iDTariable eucceaa, he lived tp see a mighty ruin 
wrought by his own ungovernable passions ; to 
Bee the great party which he had led vanquished 
and scattered and trampled down ; to see all his 
own devilish enginery of lying witnesses, partial 
aheriffs, packed juries, unjust judges, blood-thirs- 
ty mobs, ready lo be employed against himself 
and his most devoted followers, to fly from that 
proud city whose favor had almost raised him to 
be mayor of the palace, to hide himself in squal- 
id retreats, to cover hia gray head with ignomin- 
ious disguises ; and he died in hopeless eiiie, 
sheltered by the generosity of a Stale which he 
bad cruelly injurel and insulted, from the ven- 
' gcance of a master whose favor he had purchased 
by one series of crimes, and forfeited by another. 
Halifai had, in common with Shaftesbury, and 
with almoBt all the politicians of that ^e, a very 
loose morality where the pubhc was concerned ; 
but in Halifax the nrevailing iafection was mod- 
ified by constitntion both of heart 
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tnd head, by a temper siagularlj free from gall, 
and bf a reSning and sceptical underatandiiig. 
He ebanged his course as oflen as Sliaftesbury ; 
but he did not change it to the same extent, or 
In the same direction, Sliaftcsburr was the veiy 
reTerae of a trimmer, flis disposition led him 
generally to da his utmost to exalt the side which 
was up, and to depress the side nbicb was down. 
Hia transitions were from extreme to extreme. 
While he stajed vfith a pari; lie went all lengths 
for it ; when he quitted it he went all lengths 
against it. Halifax waa emphaticatl; a trim- 
mer ; a trimmer both bj intellect and by conati- 
tution. The name was fixed on hjra bj his con- 
temporaries ; and he was so far from being 
ashamed of It that he assumed it as a badge of 
honor. He pnssed from faction to faction. But 
instead of adoptilig and inflaming the passions 
of those whom he joined, he tried to diffuse 
among tbem something of the spirit of those 
whom he had just left. While he act«d with 
the opposition he was suspected of being a spy 
of the court ; and when he bad joined the court 
all the Tories were diamajed bj bis republican 
doctrinea. 

He wanted neither arguments nor eloquence 
to exhibit what was commonlj regarded as his 
wavering policj in .the fairest light. Ue trim- 
med, he said, as the temperate zone trims be- 
tween intolerable heat and intolerable cold, aa 
a good govemmeot trims between despotism and 
onBrch;, as a pure church trims betweeit tbe er- 
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Ton of the Papist and those of the Anabaptist. 
Nor was this defense b; any means without 
weight ; foe though there is abundant proof that 
hia integritj was not of strength to withstand 
Ibe tempta^oDB b; which his cupidity and viini' 
ty were Bonietimes assailed, yet hia dislike of ex- 
tremes, and a forgiving and compas^ocate tem- 
per which Beems to l^re been natural to him, 
preserred him from all participation in the worst 
crimes of hie time. If both parties accused him 
of deserting them, both were compelled to admit 
that they had great obligations to his humanity, 
and that, though an uncertain friend, he was a 
placable enemy. He roted in favor of Lord Staf- 
ford, the victim of the Whigs ; he did hia ntmost 
to save Lord Russell, the victim of the Tories; 
and, on the whole, wc are inclined to think that 
his public life, though far indeed from faultlesB, 
has as few great etdiis as that of any politician 
who took an active part in affairs during the 
troubled and disoatrous period of ten years which 
elapied between the fall of Lord Danby and the 
Revolution. 

His mind was much less taraed to particular 
observations, and much more to general specu- 
lations, than that of ShafCesbui^. Shaftesbury 
knew the king, the Council, the ParUament, the 
City, better than Halifax ; but Hatifoi would 
have written a far better treatise on political 
science than Shatleabury. Shaftesbury shone 
more in consultation, and Halifai in controversy ; 
Shaftesburv was more fertile in eipediails, and 
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Halifax in argumeiilB, Nothing tUat remains 
from the pen <^ Shaftoaburj vill beiir a coinpar. 
Ibod with tbe political tracts of Halifax. Indeed, 
ver; little of the prose of that ag« is so well 
worth reading as tlie " Character of a Trimmer," 
and the "Aualomj of an Equiittlont." What 
pkrticularlj strikes us In those works is the 
writer^s passioo for generalization. He was treat- 
ing of tbe most exciting subjects in the most ^- 
lated times ; he was lumseif placed in tbe ler; 
thick of (he ciril conflict; jet there is do ac- 
limony, nothing inflammalorj, nothing personal. 
He preserves an air of cold auperiorltj, a certain 
philosophical serenity, which is perfect); marvol- 
lous. He treats every question aa an abstract 
question, begins with the widest propoBitiona, 
arguee those propositions on general grounda, 
and often, when ha has brought out hia theorem, 
leaves the reader to make the application, with- 
out adding an allasioo to particular men or to 
passing eventa. This speculative turn of mind 
rendered blm a bad adviser in cases which re- 
qiured celeritv. He brought forward, with won- 
derful readiness and copiooHness, arguments, re- 
plies to those arguments, rejoinders to those re- 
plies, general maiims of policy, and analogous 
cases from history. But Shaftesbury was the 
man for a prompt dedsion. Of tlie parliamen- 
tary eloquence of these celebrated Tivals, we can 
judge o^j by report ; and, w judjipng, wa should 
be inclined to thuib that, thongh Shaftesbury was 
ft distiDguislied speftker, the superiority belonged 
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to Halifai. Indeed, the rendiiieM of EaUfai in 
debate, the extent of hia knovledge, the ingenu- 
itf of his reoBooiDg, the liTelineas of his eiprea- 
BioD, &Dd the silver eleamesB and Bweetoess of 
his vtHce, seem to liars made the strongest im- 
pression on his coQtemporiiiiea. Bj Drjden he 
is described as 

"Of piercing wll and pregnant thonght, 
EndnBd b; iintare and bv Isaruiu^ UDEht 
Tomuve,aseeniblle>." 

His oratory is utterly and irretrievably lost to ua, 
like that of Somers, oE Bolingbroke, of Charles 
Townshcnd, of many others who were accustom- 
ed to rise amidst the breathless expectation of 
senates, and to sit down amidst reitei'ated bursts 
of applause. But old men who liied to admire 
the eloquence of Piilteney in its meridian, and 
that of Pitt in its splendid dawn, still murmured 
that they had heard ootbing like the great speech- 
es of Lord Halifai on the Eiclusion Bill. The 
power of Shaftesbury over large masses was un^ 
rlTalled. Ealifai was disqualified by hia whole 
diameter, mural and intellectual, for the part of 
a demagogue. It was in small drcles, and, above 
all, in tile House of Lords, that bis ascendency 
was felt 

ShafKsbuij seems to have troubled himself 
very little about theories of government. Hali- 
fax was, in speculation, a strong republican, and 
did not conceal iL He often made hereditary 
monarchy and aristocracy the subjects of his 
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keen pleasantry, vhile he was fighting the bat- 
tles of Ihe court, and obtaining for himself Blep 
after step in the peerage. In this way, he tried 
to grntifj at Once hia intellectual rauitf and his 
more vulgar ambidon. He ebaped hia life ac- 
cording to the opinioQ of the multitude, and in- 
demnilied himself bj talkiDg according to his 
own. Uis colloquial powers were great ; his per- 
ception of the ridiculous eiquisitelj fine ; and he 
seema to have bad tbe rare art of 4)reserving the 
reputation of good-breeding and good-nature, 
while habituallj indulpng a Strong propensity to 
mockery. 

Temple wished to put Ualifai into the new 
council, and to leave out Shafcesburj. The king 
objected strongly to Halifax, to whom he had 
taken a great dialike, which is not accounted for, 
and which did not last long. Temple replied 
that Halifax waa a man eiuiceut both by hia 
Istation and by his abiliUce, and would, if ex- 
cluded, do eTerything againet the new arrange- 
ment that could be done by eloquence, aarcaam, 
and intrigue. All who were consulted were of 
the aanie mind ; and the king yielded, but not 
till Temple had almost gone on hia knees. Thia 
point was no sooner settled than bis majesty de- 
clared that be would have Shaftesbury too. Tem- 
ple again had recourse to entreadea and eipo9t. 
ulations. Cbarlea told him that the enmity o( 
Shaftesbury would be at least as formidable an 
that of Halifax, and this was true ; but Temple 
might have replied that by ^ving power to Halt 
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fti* they E^io^d a friend, and that by givbg pow- 
er to 3htttteBbury they oal; atrengthened an en- 
emy. It was Tun to argue and protest The 
king only laughed and }ested at Temple's anger ; 
and Shafteabory was not only awom of the comi- 
tS, but appointed Lord President. 

Temple was so bitterly mortified b; thii step 
that he had at one time resolved to hare nothing 
to do irith the new administration, and eeriouBly 
tliought of disqualifying Iiimself from sitUi^ In 
council by omitting to take the sacrament. But 
the urgency of Lady Temple and Lady Giffard in- 
duced him to abandon tluit intention. 

The council was orgioiied on the 21st of April, 
1679; and, within a few hours, one of the fun- 
dnmental principles on which it had been con- 
Btnicted was violated. A eecret committee, or, 
in the modem phrase, a calnnet of nine members, 
vts formed. But as this committee included 
ehaftesbury and Monmouth, it contained within 
itself the elements of as much faction as would 
have sufficed to impede all business. According- 
ly there soon arose a small interior cabinet, con- 
sisting of Essei, Sunderland, Halifax, and ToQ- 
ple. For a time perfect harmony and confidence 
subsisted between the four. But the meetiaga 
of the Thirty were stormy. Sharp retorts pass- 
ed between Shaftesbury and Halifax, who led the 
opposite parties. In the ooundl Halifax gener- 
ally had the advantage. Bat it soon became ap- 
parent that Sbaftesbury still had M his back the 
majority of the House of Commons. The dis- 
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contenta which the change of miDiatry hid for & 
iiiom«i( qnieted broke forth again with redoubled 
violence ; and the only effect which the tate meas- 
ures appeared to have produced was that Che 
Lord Pi^ident, with all the dignity and authoc- 
it; belonging to his high place, stood at the head 
of the opposition. The impeachment of Lord 
DoDby vaa eagerly prosecuted. The Coiunions 
were determined to exclude the Duke of York 
from the throne. All offers of eompromiae were 
rejected. It must not be forgotten, however, that, 
in the midst of the confusion, one inestimable 
law, the only benefit which England has derived 
from the tioublee of that period, hut a benefit 
which may well be set oft against a great mass 
of evil, the Habeas Corpus Act, was pushed 
through the Houses and recaved the royal as- 

Tbe kiug, Ending the Parliament as trouble- 
some as ever, determined to prorogue it { and he 
did so, without even mentioning tds btention to 
the council by whose advice be bad pledged hun- 
self, only a month before, to conduct the Oovem- 
ment. The coimcillors were generally dissatis- 
fied; and Sbaftcflburj swore, with great vehe- 
mcDce, that if he could find out who the secret 
advisers were, he wouU have their heads. 

The FarUoment rose ; London was deserted ; 
and Temple retired to his villa, whence, on coun- 
cil days, he west to Hampton Court The poet 
of Secretary was agun and again presBcd on him 
by bis master and b; bis three coUeaguea of the 
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inner cabinet. Halifu, in particuiar, threatened 
l&ughiugiy to bum down the bouse at Bbcen. But 
Temple ,waa immoyttble. His sbort Bjperience 
of Eugiieb poiiticB had disgusted hint ; and be 
felt hmiself so much oppressed b; the rcaponsi- 
bilit; aader nbich he at present la; that he had 
no incliustioD to add to the load. 

When the term fiied for the prorogation had 
neartjr eipired, it became necessarj to coaaider 
what course should be taken. The king and hiB 
four confidential advisers thought tbat a neir 
Parliament might possibly be more manageable, 
and could not possibly be more refractorj, than 
that which thej now had, and they therefore de- 
termined on a disBolution. But when the ques- 
tion WHS proposed at council, the raajoritj, jeal- 
OQS, it should seem, of the small directing knot, 
and unwilling to bear the unpopuUrit; of the 
measures of GoTeniment, while eicluded from 
oil power, joined Shaftesbury, and the members 
of the cabinet were left alone in the minority. 
The king, hovever, had made ap his mind, and 
ordered the Parliament to be instantly dissolved. 
■Temple's council was now nothing more than an 
ordinary privy council, if indeed it were not some- 
thing 1eS9 ; and, though Temple threw the bhime 
of this on the king, on Lord Sbaflesbury, on ev- 
erybody but himself, it is evident that the failure 
of bia plan is to be chiefly ascribed to its own 
joherenc defects. His council wag too lai^e to 
transact buaineas which required eipedition, se- 
«recy,and cordi'' t. A cabinet was 
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therefore formed within the eoundl. The catU 
net ajid the mujorit? of the eonn<nl differed ; and, 
as was to be expected, the cabinet carried their 
point. Four Fotea outweighed sii-and-lwentj. 
Tbig beicg the case, the meettogs of the Thirt; 
were not only uieiess, bat posidvelj noiious. 

At the eoBuing election, Temple was chosen 
for the UniTerBLt}^ of Cambridge, The onlj ob- 
jection that was made to faim by the members of 
that learned body was that, in bis little work on 
Holland, he had expressed great approbation of 
the tolerant policy of the States ; and this blem- 
ish, however serioas, was OTerlooked, In consid- 
eration of his high repntatioD, and of the strong 
reconuaendatioas with which ha was famiahed 
by the court. 

Daring the sammer he remaned at Sheen, and 
amused himself with rearing melons, leaving to 
the three other members of the inner cabinet the 
whole direction of public affairs. Bomc unex- 
plained cause b^an, about this time, to alienate 
them from him. They do not appear to have 
been made angry by any part of bis conduct, or 
to have disliked bim personally. But they had, 
we suspect, taken the measure of his mind, and 
satisfied themselves that he was not a man for 
that troubled time, and that he would be a mere 
encumbrance to tbeoi. Living themseltea for 
ambition, they despised his love of ease. Accus- 
tomed to deep stakes in the game of political 
haaird, tbey despised his piddling play. They 
looked on bii eautioas meuDrea with the sort 
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of scorn nith nhich the gaiablers at tlie ordina- 
17, in Sir Walter Scolt's novel, regarded Nigel's 
practice of aever touching a card bnt Tibea he 
was certain to win. He soon found that he was 
left out of their eecrets. The king bad, about 
tliia time, a dangerous attack of illnesa. The 
Duke at York, on receiving the news, returned 
from Holland. The sudden appearance of the 
detested popish successor excited anxiet}^ through- 
out the country. Temple was greatlj amaied 
and disturbed. lie hastened up to London and 
visited Essex, who professed to be astonished 
and mortified, but could not disguise a sneering 
smile. Temple then saw Halifax, who talked to 
him mach about the pleasures of the country, 
the anxieties of office, and the vanity of all hu- 
man things, but carefully aviuded politics; and 
when the duke's return was mentioned, only 
sighed, shook his bead, shrugged his shoulders, 
and lifted up his eyes and hands. In a short 
time Temple found that his two friends had been 
laughing at bim, and that they had themselves 
Bent for the duke, in order that his royal high- 
ness might, if the king should die, be on the spot 
to frustrate the designs of Honmoutb. 

proof, that, though he hod not eiactl; ofFended 
his master or his colleagues in the cabinet, be had 
ceased to enjoy their confidence. The result of 
the general election had treen decidedly unfavor- 
able to the Government ; and Shaftesbury impa- 
tiently eipec''^ ■ ' -T the Hooaaa were 
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to meet. The king, guided by the advice of the 
inner Cabinet, determined on a step of the high- 
est importance. He told the comicil that he had 
resolved to prorogue the new Farliaiaent for a 

J ear, and requested them not to object ; for he 
od, be said, considered tbe subject fuUj, and had 
made up his mind. All who were not io the se- 
cret were tbunderatruck, TempSe as much as anv. 
Several members rose, and entreated to be heard 
Bgainat the prorogation. But the king silenced 
tbem, and declared that bia resolution was unal- 
terable. Temple, much hurt at the manner in 
which both himself and the council bad been 
treated, spoke with great spirit. He would not, 
he said, diaobey the king bj objecting to a meaa- 
ure on which his majestywas determined to hear 
no argument; but he would moat earnestly en- 
treat his majesty, if the present councQ was in- 
competent to give advice, to dissolve it and select 
another ; for it was absurd to have coimcillora 
who did not couniel, and who were summoned 
only to be silent witnesses of ths acts of others. 
The king listened courteously. But the members 
of the cabinet resented this reproof highly ; and 
from that day Temple was almost as much es- 
tranged from them as from Shaftesbury. 

He wished to retire altogether from bosiness. 
But just at this time Lord Bussell, Lord Caren- 
dUb, and some other councillora of the popular 
party, wailed on tbe king in a body, declared 
their strong disapprobadon of his measures, and 
requested lo be excused from attending any Dtore 
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Bt CDODciL Temple feared that if, at this mo- 
ment, he also were to withdrair, he might be sup- 
poaed to act in concert with those decided oppo- 
nents of the court, and to have determined oa 
taking a course hostile to the CioTemment. H^ 
therefore, continued to go occasionally to tlie 
board ; but he had no longer any real share in 
the direction of public affairi. 

At length the long term of (he prorogation ex- 
pired, ik October, IflSO, the Houses met; and 
the great question of the EioIuBion was revived. 
Few parUamentarj contests in our history appeu; 
to have called forth a greater display of talent ; 
none certainly ever called forth more violent 
passions. The whole nation was convulsed by 
party spirit. The gentlemen of crcry county, the 
traders of every town, the boys of eveiy publio 
school, were divided into exclusionisCs and abhor- 
rera. The book-alallB were covered with tracts 
on the sacredness of hereditary right, on the om- 
nipotence of Parliament, on the dangers of a dis- 
puted succession, on the dangers of a popish 
reign. It was in the midst of this ferment that 
Temple look his seat, for the first time, in the 
House of Commons. 

The occasion was a very great one. Dis tal- 
ents, Ms long experience of affairs, his unspot- 
ted pubUc character, the high posts which he had 
filled, seemed to mark him out as a man on whom 
much would depend. Ho acted like himeelf. 
He saw that if he supported the Eiclusion, he 
made the king ad'' ■■ ■ - ---qumptive his en- 
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emieB ; and tbut if be opposed it, he mude him- 
self an object of hatred tu the unacmpulous and 
turbulent Shafleaburj. He neither supported 
□or opposed it He quietly absented himself from 
the House. Nny, he took care, he tclla ua, never 
ta discuss the question in any society whatever. 
LawreDce Hjde, afurwunl Earl of Rochester, 
asked faim why he did not attend in his place. 
Temple replied that be acted according to Solo- 
mon's advice, neither to oppose the mighty, nor 
to go about to stop the current of a river. Hyde 
answered, " You are a wise and a quiet man." 
And this might be true. But surely such wise 
and quiet men have no call to he members of 
Parliament in critical times. 

A single session was quite enough for Temple. 
When the Parliament was dissolved, and anoth- 
er summoned at Oxford, be obtained an audience 
of the king, and begged to know whether his 
majesty wished bim to continue in Parliament. 
Charles, who had a singularly quick eye for the 
weaknesses of all who came near bim, had no 
doubt seen through Temple, and rated the par- 
liamentary support of so cool and guarded a 
friend at its proper value. He answered good- 
naturedly, hut we suspect a little contemptuously, 
" I doubt, as thioga stand, your coming into the 
House will not do much good. I think you may 
aa well let it alone." Sir William accordingly iu- 
formed bis constituents that he should not again 
apply for their suffrages, and set off for Sheen, 
Tesi^ving never again to meddle with public af- 



ban. He mmq loand tbu Ibe king ns £s- 
jJeued whh Ub. Chules, indeed, in his aaiml 
«naj WIT, protested Aat he ma DM angn, not 
at an. Uol in a tew dajs be strack Temple's 
mine om ot the liit of jinrj oxmcilkiis. Whj 
this wta docte Temple declares himself mMble to 
comprefaend. But sdtcI; it Ikatdlj reqidnd his 
long and eitemiTe unierae mtfa the world to 
leach fabn that there are ccDJanctarae when men 
think Ami all who are not with limn are against 
them, that there are oonjmiclims when a lake- 
warm friend, who win not pot himself the least 
out of^iis way, who will make do eiertioB, who 
will run DO risk, is nwre (Ustagtef ol than an (am- 
Dtj. Charles had hoped that the fur character 
of Temple would add credit to an nnpopular and 
Bospected govemmenk Bat his majcst; soon 
fomid that this fair character resembled pieces 
of furniture which we haie seen id the drawing- 
rooDU of iei7 precise old ladies, and which are 
a great deal too white to be used. This exceed- 
ing nicenesfl waa altogether out of Beaswi. Nei- 
ther party wnnted a man who was afraid of tak- 
ing a part, of incurring abase, of making ene- 
mies. There were probably many good and mod- 
erate men who would hare hailed the appear- 
ance of a respectable mediator. But Temple was 
not a mediator. Be was merely a neutral. 

At last, howeTer, he had escaped from public 
life, and found himself at liberty to follow his fa- 
vorite pureuita. His fortune nas easy. He bad 
ftbout flftfwi hundred a year, beeldes the Master- 
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etiip of the Rolls in Ireland, an office in which 
he h&d succeeded hia father, and which was then 
a mere sinecure for life, requiring no residence. 
His reputation both as a negotiator and a writer 
Btood high. He resolved to be safe, to enjoy 
himBclf, and to let the world take its course ; 
and he kept Us resolution. 

Darker times followed. The Oiford Parlia. 
ment was dissolved. The Tories were triuio- 
phant, A temhle vengeance was indicted on the 
chiefs of the oppoeition. Temple learned in his 
retreat the disastrous fate of several of bis old 
colleagues in council Shaftesbury fled to Hol- 
land. Kusaell died ou the scaffold. Essex added 
B yet sadder and more fearful story to the bloody 
chronicles of the Tower. Monmouth clung in 
agonies of supplication round the knees of the 
stem uncle whom he had wronged, and tasted a 
bitterness worse than that of death — the bitter- 
ness of knowing that he had humbled himself 
in vun. A tyrant trampled on the Uberties and 
reUgion of the realm. The national spirit swell- 
ed high under the oppression. Disaffection spread 
even to the strongholds of loyalty, to the clois- 
tera of WcBtmiDster, to the school's of Oiford, to 
the guard-room of the household troops, to the 
very hearth and bedchamber of the sovereign. 
But the troubles which agitated the whole coun- 
try did not reach the quiet orangery in which 
Temple Imtered away several years without onoe 
Beeiug the smoke of London. He now and then 
appeared in the drcle at lUchinoud or Windsor. 
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But tbe onlj eipreBsioni which he is recorded to 
bure used during these periloua times were, th&t 
be would be a good subject, but that he had dona 
with polidca. 

The Revolution rame ; he remained slrietly 
nentral during the short struggle; and he then 
transferred to the new settlement the same lan- 
piid sort of lojaltj which he bad felt for hia 
former maBlera. He paid court to WilUam at 
Windsor, and William dioed with him at Sheen. 
But, in spite of the most pressing solicitations. 
Temple refused to become Secretary of State. 
The refusal evidently proceeded ' only from his 
dislike of trouble and danger ; and not, aa some 
of his admirers would hare us believe, from any 
scruple of conscience or honor : for he consented 
that bis son should take tbe office of Secretary 
at War under the new sovereign. This unforlu- 
ijate jouDg man destroyed himself within a week 
after hia appointment, from relation at finding 
that hia advice had I^ the king into some im- 
proper steps with regard to Ireland. He seems 
to have inheril«d his father's extreme sensibility 
to failure, without that singular prudence which 
kept his father out of all situations in which any 
serious failure was to be apprehended. The 
bloiv fell heavily on the family. They retired 
in deep dejection to Mcxir Park, which they now 
preferred to Sheen, on account of the greater dis- 
tance from London, In that spot," then very se- 

• jir. rrnnrt.nnT (voL 11_ D. ISO) coDfoDnd* Moor 
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eluded, Temple passed the remainder of his life. 
The air agreed witli him, Tbo soil was fruitful, 
and well suited to an experimental farmer and 
gardener. The grounds were laid out with the 
angular regularitj which Sir William had admired 
In the Sower-bedB of Haarlem and the Hague. A 
beautiful rivulet. Bowing from the hilla of Surrey, 
bounded the domain. But a straight Canal, whieh, 
bordered by a terrace, intersected the garden, was 
probabl; more admired by the lovers of the pict- 
uresque in that age. The house was Binall, but 
neat and well furnished; the neighborhood very 
thioly peopled. Temple had no visitors, except a 
few friends who were willing to travel twenty or 
thirty miles in order to see him, and now and 
then a foreigner whom curiosity brought to have 
a look at the author of the Triple Alliance. 

Here, in Hay, lGfl4,dicd Lady Temple. From 
the time ot her marriage we know little of her, 
except that her letters were always greatly ad- 
mired, and that she bad the honor to correspond 
constantly with Queen Mary. Lady GifEard, who, 
08 far as appears, had always been on the best 
U;rm3 with her sisler-in-law, scilt continued to 
live with Sir WiUiam. 

But there were other inmates of Hoor Park to 
whom a far higher inleresl belongs. An eccen- 
tric, uncouth, disagreeable young Irishman, who 
had narrowly escaped plucking at Dublin, attend- 
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ed Sir William us on smttnueiuiE, for board and 
twenty pounds a, year, dined at the second table, 
wrote bad lersea in praise ot his employer, and 
made lore to a very prelty dark-eyed young ^rl, 
who vajted on Ladi^ Gillard. Uttle did Temple 
imagine that the coarse exterior of bis dependent 
coiii:ealed a genius equally suited to politics and 
to letters — a genius destined to shake great king- 
doms, to stir the laughter and the rage of mill- - 
iona, and to leave to posterity memorials which 
can perish only with the Eoglish language. Ut- 
tle did he think that the flirtation in his scrrauts' 
hall, which he pertiaps scarcely deigned to make 
the subject of a jest, was the beginning of a lone, 
unprospcroua love, which was to be as widelj 
famed as the pasiion of Petrarch or of Abelard. 
Sir William's secretary was Jonathan Swift. 
Lady GiSard'e w^dng-maid was poor Stella. 

Swift retained no pleasing recollection of Hoor 
Park. And we may easily suppose a situation 
like his to have been intolerably painful to a 
mind haughty, irascible, and conscious of pre-em- 
inent ability. Long after, when he stood in the 
Court of Requests with a circle of gartered peers 
round him, or punned and rhymed with cabinet 
ministers over Secretary St, John's Honle-Puldv 
no, ho remembered, with deep and sore feeliog, 
how miserable he used to be for dajs together 
when he sospecled that Sir William had tafcen 
something ilL He could hardly believe that he, 
the Swift who chid the Lord Treasurer, rallied 
the Captuu-genera) '••A <v<iirmated the pride of 
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the Duke of Buckiaghumshire witb pride Btill 
more infieiible, could be the same being who 
had paBsed nigbts of sleepless aniiet; in musing 
Over a croee look or a test; woid of a. pulron. 
■' Faith," ha wrote to St«lU, with bitter levity, 
"Sir William spoiled a fine gentleman." Yet, in 
justice to Temple, we must saj that (here ia no 
reason Ia think that Swift was more unhappv at 
Moor Park than he would hare been in a similar 
situation under any roof in Eogland. We think 
also that the obligatiotia which the mind of Swift 
owed to that of Temple were not inconsiderable. 
Every judidous reader must be struck by the 
peculiarities which distinguish Swift's political 
tracts from all siaular works produced by mere 
men of letters. Let any person compare, for ex- 
ample, tlio " Conduct of the Allies," or the " Let- 
ter to the October Club," with Johnson's." False 
Alarm," or "TaiaUon no Tjrannj," and he will 
be at once struck by the difference of whieb we 
speak. He may poasibLy think Johnson a great- 
er man tbao Swift. He may possibly prefer 
Johnson's style to Swift's. But he will at once 
acknowledge that Johnson writes like a man 
who hae never been out of hia study. Swift 
writes like a man who has passed his whole life 
in the midst of public business, and to whom the 
most important af&drs of Slate are aa familiar as 
bii weekly bills. 

" Tnm him to any caoM of policy. 
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The difference, in short, between a political 
pamphlet b; Johnaon and a political pamplilet 
bjr Snift is as great aa tbe difference between an 
account of a battle bj Mr. SooUiey and tbe ac- 
count of the same battle b; Colonel Napier. It 
is impossible to doubt that the superioritj of 
Swift is to be, in s great measure, attribiited to 
lus long anil close connection with Temple. 

Indeed, remote as were the allcya and floweiv 
pots of Moor Park froni the baunlfl of the busy 
and the ambitious, Swift had ample opportunities 
of becoming acquaioled with the hidden chubc* 
of many great events. William was in the habit 
of consulting Temple, and occasionally visited 
him. Of what passed between them very little 
is known. It is certain, however, that when the 
Triennial Bill had been carried through the two 
lEoaees, his majesty, who was exceedingly unwill- 
ing to pass it, sent the Earl of Portland to learn 
Temple's opinion. Whether Temple thought the 
bill in itaelf a good one does not appear; but he 
clearly saw how imprudent it must be iu a prince, 
situated aa William was, to engage in an alter- 
cation with his I'arliament, and directed Swift to 
draw up a paper on the subject, which, however, 
did not con F luce the king. 

The cliief amusement of Temple's declining 
ye»ra was literature. After bia final retreat from 
bufiineas he wrote hia very agreeable " Memoirs," 
corrected and transcribed many of bis letters, and 
published several miscellaneous treatiaes, the best 
of which, we think, is that on gardening. The 
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gtjle of bis essays is, on the whole, excellent, al- 
most slwHjs pleasing, and DOir and tben stately 
and splendid. Tha matter is genentll; of mach 
leas Talae ; as our i«aders vUl readily believe 
when we iufona them that Mr. Coortenay, a bi- 
ographer, that is to say, a literary vassal, bound 
by the Immemorial law of bis tenare to render 
homage, aids, reliefs, and all other customary 
Berrices to hia lord, avows ^t be cannot give 
an opinioD about the essay on " Heroic Virtue," 
because he cannot read it without ekippiu^ ; a, 
drciunatance nbich strikes ua as peculiarly 
Btrange, when we consider how long Mr. Courts- 
nay was at the India Board, and how many thon- 
BMid paragraphs of the copious official eloquence 
^ the East he must have perused. 

One of Sir IVllliam's pieces, however, deserves 
notice, not, indeed, on account of its intrittsio 
merit, but on account of the lightwbich it throws 
<Hi some curious weaknesses of his character, and 
on SMOont of the extmordlnary effects which It 
prodnoed in the repnbUc of letters. A most idle 
aod oontonptible controversy had arisen in France 
toachlng the compaiative merit of the antaenC 
and modem writers. It was certainly not to be 
expected that, in that sge, the question would be 
tried according to those large and philosophical 
principles of criticism wMdi guided the jndg- 
meaia of Lesaiog and of Herder. But it mi^t 
have been expected that those who undertook to 
decide the point would at least take the trouble 
to read and undetstand the authors on whose 
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Eaerlti they were to pronounce. Now, it ia do 
eiKgger&tion to m; that, among; the diaputantB 
who olamored, some for the andentB and some 
for the moderne, very tew were decently acquaint. 
ed with dther aotnent or modem literature, and 
hardly one was veil acqu^ted with bottt In 
Badne'i amauog preface to the " Iphiginie " the 
reader may flnd noticed a most ridiculous mis- 
talie inU) which one of tlte champions of the mod- 
ems fell about a passage in the "AlcesUs" of 
Euripides. Another writer is so inconceiTably 
llfnorant as to blame Homer for miiing the four 
Greek dialects, Doric, Ionic, JiioUc, and Attic; just, 
says he, as if a French poet were to put Gascon 
phrases and Picard phrases into the midst of his 
pure Parisian trriting. On the other hand, it ia 
no exaggeration to say that the defenders of 
the ancients were entirely unacquunted with the 
greatest productions of later times ; nor, indeed, 
were the defenders of the modems better in- 
formed, The parallels which were iaslitated ia 
the course of this dispute are inexpressiblj ridtc- 
ulouB. Baliac was selected as the rival of (^c- 
ero. Cometlle was said to unite the merits of 
.^ischyluB, Sophocles, and Euripides. We should 
like to see a " Prometheaa " after Corneille's fssh- 
ion. The " ProTindal Letters," masterpieces, un. 
doubtedly, of reasoning, wit, and eloquence, were 
proDounMd to be superior to all the writings of 
Plato, Ocero, and Lucian logether, particularly in 
the art of diaii^pie — an art In which, as it hap- 
pena, Plato far btiwIIbH all men, and in which 
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Pascal, great and admirable in other r«spects, is 
DoUiriouBl; yerj deficient. 

This cbildish coutrovcrej spread to England ; 
»nd Bome mischievous demon sugges(«d lo Tem- 
ple the thought of undertaking the defense of 
the BDcienta. As to his qualmcaUons for the 
twk, it is Buffident to say that he knew not a 
void of Oreek. But his vanitj, which, when he 
waa engaged in ttie conflicts of active life and - 
Bitrrounded by rivals, had been kept in tolerable 
order by bis discretion, now, when he had long 
lived in seclusion, and had become accustomed 
to regard himself as by far the Grat man of bis 
circle, rendered him blind to his own deficienciea. 
In an evil hour he publiehed an " Essay on Aa- 
(nent and Uodem Learning," The style of this 
treatise U very good, the matter ludicrous and 
contemptible to the last degree. There ne read 
how LjcurgDB travelled into India, and brought 
the Spartan laws from that country; hon Or- 
pheus made voyages in search of knowledge, and 
attained to a deiSi of learning which has made 
him renowned in all Bueceeding ages ; how Py- 
thagoras passed twenty-two years in Egypt, and, 
after graduating there, spent twelve years more 
at Babylon, where the Magi admitted bim ad etm- 
dem; how the ancient Brahmms lived two hun- 
dred years ; how the earliest Greek philoaopbera 
foretold earthquakes and plagues, and put down 
riota by magic; and bow much Nmua surpassed 
in abilitlei any of his successorB on the throne of 
Assyria. The modens, Sir WilUam owns, have 
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found ont tbe circuiation of tbe blood ; bat, on 
tbe other hvnd, they have quite loet the art of 
congnring ; nor can anj modem fiddler enchsnt 
fishes, foiTiB, and eerpeots by bis perfonaance. 
He tella og that " Thales, Pjtbagons, Dcmocri- 
tua, Hippocratea, Flato, Aristotle, and Epicoroa 
made greater progresses in tlie serera] empires 
of science (ban aay of thdr snccessors bare since 
been able to reach;" which is just aa absurd as 
if he had BUd that the greatest names in British 
science are Uerliii, Michael Scott, Dr. Sydenham, 
and Lord Bacon. Indeed, the manner in which 
Temple miies the historical and the fabulous re- 
minds us of thote clasaical dictioniLrieE, intended 
for tbe use of schools, in which Narcissus the lover 
of himself, and Narcissus tbe freedman of Clau- 
dius ; Follui the son of Jupiter and Leda, and Pol- 
liu the author of the " OnomastJcon,'' are ranged 
under the tame headings, and treated tU! person- 
ages equally reaL The effect of this arrange- 
ment resembles that which wonld be prodn^ 
bj a dictionary of modem tuunes consistiQg of 
such articles as the following : " Jones, WiUiam, 
an eminent Orientalist, and one of the Judges of 
the Supreme Court of Judicature in Bengal — 
Davy, a fiend, who destroys ships — Thomas, ft 
foundling, brought up by Mr. AUwortby." It is 
from such sources as these that Temple seems to 
have learned all that he knew about the ancients. 
He puts the story of Orpheus between Oie Olym- 
pic gomes and the battle of Arbela ; as if we had 
eia^T the same reasona for beliering that Or- 
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pheas led beats with hie Ijre which we have f or 
belieriog that there were caceB at Pisa, or tbat 
Alexander oanquered Darius. 

Be manages little betMr when he cames M 
tbe moderns. He gives us a catalo^o ot thoee 
whom he regards aa the greatest writers of later 
times. It ii suSdent to sa; that, in hia list of 
Italiim^ he has omitted Dante, Petrarch, Arios- 
to, and TasHO ; in his list of Spaniards, Lope acd 
Calderon ; in bis list of French, Posi^al, Bossuet, 
Holiire, Comeille, Racine, and Boileau; and in 
his list of English, Chaucer, Spenser, Shakspeare, 
and Uilton. 

In the midst of alt this vast mass of absurdit; 
one paragraph sMnds out pre-eminent. Tbe doc 
trice of Temple {not a ver; comfortable doctrine) 
is that the human race is constantlj degenerat- 
ing, and that the oldest books in every kind aro 
the best. In conGnoatioQ of this notion, be re- 
marks that the " Fables ot .£aop " are the best 
fables, and the "Letters of Pbakris" tbe best 
letters in tho world. On the merit of the "Let- 
ters of Phalaris " he dwells with great warmth, 
aiid with entraordinarj felicity of language. In- 
deed, we could hardly select a more favorable 
specimen of the graceful and easy majesty to 
which his style sometimes rises than this un- 
lucky passage. He knows, ha says, that some 
learned men, or men who pass for learned, such 
u FoUtian, have doubted the genuineness of 
these letters; but of such doubts he speaks with 
the greatest contempt Now, it is perfectly cer- 
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tain, first, that the lettcra are veiy bad ; s«o- 
ondlr, that they are spurioua ; snd, thirdly, that, 
Kbether thej be bad or good, spurioos or genu- 
ine, Temple could know nothing of the matter ; 
inasmuch as he was no more able to constrae a 
line of tbem than to decipher an Egjptian obe- 

Thia egaay, sill; as it ia, waa eiceeiliDglj irdi 
receiTed, both in England and on the Continent 
And the reason is evident The claaaical acbol- 
ara who aaw its absurdity were generally on the 
Bide of the ancients, and were inclined rather to 
Tcil than to expose the blundera of an ally ; the 
champions of the modems were generally as ig- 
norant as Temple himself; and the multitude 
was charmed by his Bowing and melodious dic- 
tion. He was doomed, however, to smart, as be 
well dcserred, for his vanity and foil;. 

Christ Church at Oxford was then widely and 
justly celebrated as a place where the lighter 
parts of classical learning were cuitivaled with 
BQccess, With the deeper myaterieB of philolo- 
gy ndther the instructors nor the pupils had the 
smallest acquaintance. They fanned themselves 
Scahgers, as Bentley scornfully said, if they could 
write a copy of Lalia verses with only two or 
three small faults. Froui this collie proceeded 
a new cditton of the " Letters of Phalaris," which 
were rare, and had been in request aioce the bi>- 
pearance of Temple's essay. The nomioai editor 
was Charles Boyle, a young man of noble family 
jji^ „__:_: — p.rt. . hi.f Botne older membera 
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of the Bocietir Unt tbeir asaisCance. While this 
work WB3 in preparation, bq idle quarrel, occa- 
sioDed, it should seem, by the Diligence and 
misrepresents tionB of a bookseller, arose between 
Bof 1e and the king'a librarian, Richard Bentley. 
Bojle, in the preface to his edition, inserted a 
bitter reflection on Bentley. Bentley reyenged 
himself by proving that the " Epistles of Fbala- 
ris " vere foi^eries, and in his remarks on tliis 
subject treated Temple, not indecently, but with 
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Temple, who was quite unaccustomed to any 
but the moit respectful usage, who, even while 
engaged in politics, had always shrunk from all 
rude collision and had generally succeeded hi 
avoiding It, and whose sensitiTeaess had been io- 
creased by many years of seclusion and flattery, 
was moved to moat violent resentment ; complain- 
ed, very unjustly, of Bentley's foul-mouthed rail- 
lery; and declared that he had commenced an an- 
Biter, but had laid it a^de, "having no mind to 
enter the lists with such a mean, dull, unmanner- 
ly pedant." Whatever may be thought of the 
temper which Sir William showed on this occa^ 
eion, we cannot too highly applaud his discretion 
in not finishing and publ^hing his answer, which 
would certainly have been a most eitraotdinary 
performance. 

He was not, however, without defenders. Like 
Hector, when atruek down prostrate by AJai, he 
was ia an instant covered by a thick crowd of 
Bhielda. 
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Chriit Chmch wu ap in unu ; and though that 
oolite leemB thea to have been almoat deetitate 
of serere and accunte learning, no academical 
•odetf oould ahoir a greater amy of orators, 
iritB, polilidanE, buatlil^ adventurers who omted 
the Buper&nal acoompuahmenta of the scholar 
with the maimera and arts of the man of the 
world ; and this formidable body resolTed to ti; 
how far smart reparleea, wefLtomed a^itences, 
confidence, puffing, and intrigne coaM, on the 
qoeition whether a Glreek book were or were not 
gennine, supplj the pl&oe of a little knowledge 
of Greek. 

Out came the " Kqily to Bentley," bearii^ the 
name of Boyle, bnt in troth written by Atterbury, 
ifith the uslstaace of Smalridge and otbectk A 
most remnrkable book it is, and often reminda 
UB of Goldsmith's obeerralJoti, that the French 
woald be the beet cooks in the world if they had 
any butcher's meat, for that they can make ten 
dishes out of a nettle-lop. It reiUiy deserves the 
pruse, whatever that praise may be worth, of 
being the belt book ever written by any man on 
the wrong side of a question of which he waa 
profoundly ignorant. The learning of the con- 
federacy is that of a Bchool-boy, and not of an 
extraordinary school-boy ; but it is used with the 
skill and address of tUMt able, artful, and eipe> 
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lienced men; it is beaten out to the very tbinnest 
h»!, and ia dispoBed Id such a way as to seem 
ten times Itrger than it is. The dexterity with 
whicli tbe coafederates avoid grappling with 
those parts at the subject with which they luiow 
themselTsa to be incompetent to deal is quha 
wooderfuL Now and then, indeed, they oommit 
di^raceful blunders, for wliich old Busby, un- 
der whom they had studied, would hare whipped 
them all rouail But this dnjunutaiice only 
mises our opinion of the talents which made 
Huch a fight with such scanty means. Let read- 
ers who are not acquainted with the controversy 
hna^e a Frenchman, who has acquired just Eng- 
lish enough to read T^ S^)eciaior with a diction- 
»ry, coming forward to defend the geniiinenesB 
of Ireland's "Vortlgem" BRninst HaloDe; and 
they will have some notion of the feat which At- 
terbury had the audacity to undertalce, and which, 
for a time, it was really thought that be had per. 

The illuuon was soon dispelled. BentJey's an- 
swer forevec settled the question, and established 
his claim to the first place among classical schol- 
MS. Nor do those do tUm justice who represent 
the coDtroversy as a battle between wit and leom- 
iog. For though there is a lamentable deficieniy 
of leAiniog on the side of Boyle, there is no want 
of wit on the side of Bentley. Other qualities, 
loo, u vftlnable as either wit or Icaming, appear 
oousiHoaoaBlT in BmUey'B booli — a rare aagaci- 
^, an nnrlTUied power of combination, a p^eot 
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auHaiy of all the w««|WBt of Io^a. B» na 
KiMtl; indebWd l« the fnrkiaa (wtoy wluA tbe 
lulirepKMnMdona, tueaana, and inlrigaw ol liii 
opponenU hadralocd sgdnst Um; an ostarin 
which fashionable and poBtieal anJa fmti, 
■nd which was echoed b; tbooHUulB wbo did not 
know whether Phalaris ruled in Sidl; or in Sam. 
IIU iplrit, daring even to raihnesB, Belf-Goo6dent 
vvcn to negligence, and proud erea to insof ' 
[vmcltv, WK3 B>red for the first and for the 
time, awed, not into meaimeas or cowardice, but 
Intn warineM and sobrietj. For once lie ran no 
riKkR ; ha left no crevice unguarded ; lie wanton- 
«d In no paraddTes ; above all, he returned no 
ntlllnit fur the railing of his enemies. In almost 
m'lirflhing tliat ho hu written we can discorer 

(foot* of Bonlua and learning. But It is onlj 
pro that tils Rcnlus nad IcHrniag appear to have 
Wn nniRtaiitl J under the guidance ol good aeuae 
•nd (tnwi tcmt>er. Uere we find none of that be- 
BOtli'd rcliauco on his own powers and on hia 
own luck whluh he showed when be □□derlook 
to edit UIItOQ i none of that perrerted ingenuity 
which detorroa so many of his notes on Horace; 
none of that ditdtlnful carelessneSB by which be 
laid himself open to the keen and deiteroua 
thruit of Ulddleton; none of that extravagant 
nunUng and savage scurrility by which he after- 
ward dishonored Ms etudies and hia profession, 
and degraded himself almost to the level of Da 
Panw. 

Temple did not lire to wltoeas the utter and 
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trreparable defeat ot his champions. He died, 
indeed, at a fortunate moment, juet after the ap- 
pearance of Boyle's book, and nhile all England 
was laaghing at the waj in irhich the Christ 
Church men had handled the pedant. In Boyle's 
booic. Temple was praised in the highest terms, 
and compared to Memmtua: not a very happy 
comparison ; for almost the only particular infor- 
mation which WB have about Memmius is that, 
in agitated dmea, he thought it his duty to at- 
tend ejciusirely to politics, and that his friends 
could not Tcnture, except when the RepubUo was 
quiet and prosperous, to intrude on him with 
their philosophical and poetical productiona. It 
is on this account that Lucretius puts up the 
eiquisiteiy beantifnl prayer for peace wiA wUch 



"Nam nequenoe agere hoc patrial (emporo Inlqno 
Tilibai iu nbaa commonl deesse lalnti." 

This description is surely by no means appli- 
cable to a statesman who bad, through the whole 
course ot hia life, carefully aroided eiposing him- 
self in seasons of trouble ; who had repeatedly 
refused, in most critical conjuncturee, to be Sec- 
retary of State ; and who now, in the midst ot 
revolutions, plotia, foreign and domestic wars, was 
quietly writing nonsense about the visits of Ly- 
curgus to the Brahmins and the tunes which 
Aiion played to the Bolpbin. 

We roost not omit to mention that, .while thn 
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ccmtroTen; ttbout PbaliiriB wtts raging, Swift, in 
order to show liiH zeal and attachment, wrote 
" The Battl« of the Books," the earliest piece in 
which his pecalinr talents *ie disceniible. We 
ma; obeerve that the bitter dislike of Beatley, 
bequeathed bj Temple to Swift, seema to have 
beea communicated bj Swift to Pope, to Arbuth- 
not, and to others, who conUoued to teaae Iha 
great critic, long after he had ghakeii bands 
ver; cordiallj both with Bojle and with AtCer- 

Sir William Temple died at Hoor Fack, m Jan. 
oarjr, IBHS. He appears to have suffered no iit 
tellectual decay. His heart waa buried under a 
aundial which still etaoda in his favorite garden. 
Hie body waa laid in Wcfltminster Abbey bj tha 
aide of his wife ; and a place hard bf was set 
apart for Lad; Gitfard, who long survived bim. 
Swift waa his literary eseciit«r, superintended 
the publication of his "Letler8"and "MeiDOirs," 
and, in the performance of this ofBce, had some 
acrimonious contests with the family. 

Of Temple's character little more reioains to 
be said. Bumet accuses him of holding irrelig- 
ious opimong, and corrupting everybody who came 
near him. Bnt the vague asaerdon of so rash 
and partial a writer as Bumet about a man with 
whom, as far as we know, be never eichanged a 
word, is of tittle wnghl It is, indeed, by no 
means improbable that Temple may have been 
a freethinker. The Oabomea thought bim so 
when he was a very young man. And it is oei> 
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tain that a large proportion of the gentlenKn of 
rank and fashion wbo roode their ^itnuioe into 
society nhile the Puritan par^ was at the hei^C 
of power, and while the menjory of the reign of 
that partj was etill recent, coaceired a Btrong dia- 
guBt for al! religion. The imputation was co<atiiOD 
betireen Temple and all the most distinguished 
courtiers of the age. Bochester and Bucking- 
bam were open scoffers, and Mulgreve veiy litOe 
better, Shafleebnrj. though more guarded, was 
■uppoBcd to agree with them in t^nitra. All 
the three noblemeu who were Temple's ccrfleagues 
during the short time of his sitting In tbe cabinet 
were of verj mdiflerenC repute aa to orthodoxy. 
BaUfKi, indeed, was generall}' considered as an 
mtheist, but he solenmlj deaied the diarge ; and, 
Indeed, the truth seems to be, that he was more 
lellrionsly dispoeed than most of the statesmen 
«f uiat age, though two impulses which were un- 
nauallj strong in him — a passion for ludicrous 
images, and a passion for subtle speculations — 
sometimes prconpted him to talk on serious sub- 
jects In a manner which gave great and just of- 
feuse. It is not unlikel.T that Temple, who sel- 
dom went below the surface of any qaestion, 
may ha«e been infected with tbe prerailinK seep- 
tidsm. AQ that we can say on tbe sobject is, 
that there is no trace of impiety in his works, 
and that the ease with whidi be carried his elec- 
tion for a unirersity where the majority of the 
voters were clergymen, thoo^ it proves nothing 
u to his opinions, must, we thinlc, be considerwl 
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u pronng that he wu not,.aa Burnet seems to 
inainoale, in the habit of taUdag atheism to all 
who came near him. 

Temple, however, will ecarcely carry with him 
anj ereat acccBdoa of authoritj to the side either 
of religion or of iDfidcUty. He was do profound 
thiukeF. He was merely a man of livetj parts 
and qnlck observation ; a man of the norld among 
men of letters, a man of letters among men of the 
world. Here scholars were dazzled by the am- 
bassador and cabinet councillor ; mere politicians 
by the essayist and historian. But neither m a 
writer nor as a statesman can we allot to him 
anj v«7 high place. As a man, he seems to ns 
to have been excessively selfish, but very sober, 
warj, and far-sighted in his sel&shueBS ; to have 
known better than roost people what he really 
wanted in life ; and to have pursued what he 
wanted witb much more than ordinary steadiness 
and sagacity, never suffering himself to be drawn 
aside either by bad or by good feelings. It waa 
his constitution to dread failure more than he de- 



^red success, to prefer security, comfort, repose, 
Insure, to the turmoil and anxiety which are insep' 
arable from greatness ; and this natural languor of 
mind, when contrasted with the malignant ener(^ 
of the keen and restless spirits among whom hu 
lot Has cast, sometimes appears to resemble the 
modention of virtue. But we must own that he 

when we compare him, we do not say with anj 
high ideal standard of monilit;, but with tnau; 



